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E are privileged to present to our readers in 
W this number a souvenir of M. Maeterlinck’s re- 
markable play, ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ which has 
been attracting record audiences to the Haymarket 
Theatre from the day that it was produced. 
2 2 @ 
‘*The Blue Bird”’ 
promises to be one of 


the most successful 
plays that have ever 
been written. In 


Russia alone approxi- 
mately sixty com- 
panies are on tour with 
it, and there would 
seem to be every indi- 
cation that it will at 
least prove a very hardy 
annual at the Hay- 
market for some years 
to come. 
2-2 @ 

With this number 
we are_ introducing 
several new features 
that. should appeal to 
our subscribers. 

2 2 4 

The size of the maga- 
zine has been increased 
permanently by eight 
pages. The great in- 
terest that our lady 
readers have taken in 
Mrs. Humphry’s 
articles under the head- 
ing ‘‘ In the Boudoir,”’ 
and in the pages de- 
voted to ‘‘ Concerning 
Society,’? has caused 
us to extend those sec- 
tions. We are also 
giving souvenirs of the principal London pantomimes, 
and intend in future, as in the present number, to devote 
a portion of THE PLAYGOER AND Society to illustrated 
notes and gossip of current theatrical interest. 

2 e& © 

Another feature that we trust will appeal to our readers 
is the great free competition inaugurated in this.number. 
We direct special attention to the full details concerning 
it, which will be found in the inside front cover. In 
effect we say to all our readers, Can you think of another 
title for ‘‘The Blue Bird,’’ which has been selected as 
The Play of the Month in this issue? And if your sug- 
gestion is the best one sent in you may take, free of 
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expense, a party of friends to the theatre and to dinner 
before the play or supper afterwards. No matter in what 
part of the United Kingdom or the Continent the winners 
may be, tickets will be provided for any theatre they may 
designate. 


We hope to complete 
arrangements before 
the issue of our next 
number whereby dis- 
tant Colonial and 
Foreign readers who 
are precluded from 
taking part in the first 
competition will also 
be enabled .to compete. 
We trust the compe- 
tition will interest our 
readers and_ enable 
them to pass several 
half hours in a_ plea- 
‘sant fashion. 

2 2 @ 

We have to express 
our ‘appreciation of 
the courteous  assist- 
ance given us by Mr. 
Herbert Trench and 
many members of his 
staff in connection with 
The Play of the Month. 

&2 @ &@ 

A presentation plate 
of our cover is not in- 
cluded with this issue, 
as no portrait is repro- 
duced. We have had 


[Dover Street Studios ge 
a limited number of 


M. Maurice Maeterlinck (the author of ‘‘The Blue Bird”) and plates printed, how- 
his wife (Mdlle. Georgette Leblanc.) 


ever, and will he 
pleased to send one to 
any reader for binding purposes, on receipt of 3d. in 
stamps to cover cost of postage and packing. 
@- & 
Our cover design is reproduced by kind permission of 
Messrs. David Allen & Sons, Ltd. 


eS: e074 
If any reader experiences difficulty in obtaining copies of 
THE PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED we request that 
immediate advice be sent us; postage will be refunded. 
2 &@ 
SEE THE ANNOUNCEMENT RE OUR GREAT COMPETITION IN 
THE INSIDE FRONT COVER. 
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“The House Opposite,” by Perceval Landon. 


Produced at the Queen’s Theatre on 30th November, 1909, 


Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss Eva Moore, Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, Charles Allan, Eric Maturin, Alex. Scott-Gatty, /. 
Patric Curwen, Misses Muriel Beaumont, Phyllis Embury, 
and Dora Barton. 


R. H. B. IRVING gave his patrons a Christmas 
‘i conundrum in ‘‘ The House Opposite.’’ The 
problem for debate was whether a man who wit- 


nessed a murder in a house across the road at 2 o’clock 
in the morning from 
the boudoir of 
another man’s wife 
should speak to save 
the life of an innocent 
person who was con- 
victed of the crime? 
By doing so the ruina- 
tion of his own life 
and that of the 
woman with whom 
he had sinned was 
inevitable. By keep- 
ing silence an inno- 
cent person would be 
hanged upon circum- 
stantial evidence. 
There is a code of 
honour among men, 
especially those of the 
character of Richard 
Cardyne, one of the 
first principles of 
which is that they 
Mr. H. B. Irving as Richard Cardyne Should never give a 
woman away. Car- 
dyne appeals to the woman, and she endeavours to bind 
him to his code, even at the sacrifice of another person’s 
life. That is the way of woman. But strength and 
force of character are brought to bear, and at the last 
moment the Hon. Mrs. Rivers consents to acknowledge 
her guilt to her husband and defy the consequences. 
Then the author sets out to spoil his play. Here was 
an opportunity for a fine ending to a powerful play. 
Why did Mr Landon allow his character to half finish 
her task? She commenced her confession and then the 
news arrived that the actual murderer had confessed, 
What a glorious climax would have been reached if Mrs. 
Rivers had made a full, clear and bold confession and 
thrown herself upon her husband's mercy. Rivers would 
have forgiven her, being touched by her courage. Car- 
dyne might have had an opportunity of carrying out his 
avowed intention, and left the scene, socially disgraced, 
vet elevated in the minds of all right-thinking people. 
' “The House Opposite’ is a strong play. It is un- 
doubtedly a play to make people think, and a cold shiver 
runs down the spine when one imagines oneself in the 
shoes of Richard Cardyne or the Hon, Mrs. Rivers. Miss 
Eva Moore was not quite up to the part, but Mr. H. B. 
Irving was great. 





“Fallen Fairies,” by W. S. Gilbert and Edward 
German. 


Produced at the Savoy Theatre on 15th December, 1909, 


Mr. C. Hl. Workman, Miss Amy Evans, Messrs. Claude 
Fleming, Leo Sheffield, and Misses Maidie Hope, Jessie 
Rose, Ethel Morrison, Alice Cox, Marjorie Dawes, Mabel 
Burnege, Ruby Gray, Rita Otway, Gladys Lancaster, Miriam 
Lycett, and Isabel Agnew. 


OT quite! In those two words may be found an 

answer to the question—Is it as good as a Gilbert 
and Sullivan? There were moments when one could 
almost imagine one was listening to the world-famous 
operas of that wonderful combination; there were 
moments when one could almost wish one were! ‘‘ Fallen 
Fairies ’’ seemed to suffer from too much Gilbertism and 
too littke Germanism. Both author and composer have 
striven to outdo their past achievements, which is a pity, 
for we were quite satisfied with the old standards. There 
was too much music, too much harmony, and not enough 
refrain. The public dearly loves a catchy air, one that 
it can remember; and if the public goes to ‘‘ Fallen 
Fairies ’’ with the idea of hearing one or two it will 
come away sadly disappointed. There was none of the 
old whimsicality in the lyrics. It was humour, not 
exactly forced, but too subtle. Someone may point out 
that *‘ Fallen Fairies ’’ does not claim to be comic opera. 
Nowhere in the advertisements or on the programme 
can be found any mention of the word ‘‘comic,’’ cer- 
tainly, but who can associate Gilbert with a Savoy 
production and _ not 
take it for granted 
that it is meant to be 
a funny one? As to 
the players, Mr. 
C. H. Workman 
makes a lot more out 
of Lutin than he did 
on the first perform- 
ance, and Miss Amy 
Evans has quite 
settled down to her 
part of the Fairy 
Queen, which was 
originally in the care 
of Miss Nancy Me- 
Intosh. The perform- 
ance of Miss_ Jessie 
Rose stood out as a 
very fine one. Per- 
sonally I should have 
arranged the cast 
differently had such 
an honour been put 
in my way. But it 
wasn’t! Messrs. 
Fleming and Sheffield made a couple of formidable 
Hunnish Knights, while the company was supported 
by one of the finest choruses ever put on the stage. 





Miss Amy Evans as the Fairy Queen 
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Drama of the 


“Little Mrs. Cummin.” By Richard Pryce. 
Produced at the Playhouse on Ist December, 1909. 


Mr. Kenneth Douglas, Miss Marie Lohr, Messrs. Lennox 
Pawle, Charles Sugden, M. Wethereill, Misses Lottie Venne, 
Emma Chambers, Esmé Hubbard, Dorothy Fane, and Eva 
Rowland. 


ITTLE MRS. CUMMIN”’ is an. adaptation from 

‘* The Eglamore Portraits,’? by Mary E. Mann. It 
is a really funny, clever little play. Many playgoers 
would shun it if they had to rely upon the bare statement 
that it is written’ around a mother-in-law, but she is quite 
a new kind of mother-in-law—a dear little thing, in fact, 
whose only weakness is a natural womanly desire to be 
top dog in her. daughter’s household. And she goes 
about it as only Miss Lottie Venne could. The stage 
mother-in-law is usually a weirdly unreal] kind of person, 
forbidding, sour-tempered and altogether objectionable, 
with a command in every word to her daughter and scorn 
in every utterance to 
her son-in-law. The 
music-hall artiste 
gives her a ced nose 
and a_ rolling - pin, 
with muscles that 
would rival a ‘‘strong 
man's.’’ But little 
Mrs. Cummin is 
nothing at all like 
that. For a_ long 
time she manages to 
** get there ’’ in her 
own soft, persuasive 
little way, and is just 
as quietly sat upon in 
the last act. Miss 
Marie Lohr gives a 
delightful impersona- 
tion of Juliet, the 
loving wife of Cla- 
rence Eglamore, a 
wife who has _ not 
quite learned to assert 
her rights in a home 
of her own. She can- 
not cut her mother’s apron-strings, so Clarence cuts them 
for her, neatly and effectively. Clarence is a strong- 
minded yet tolerant man, and, as portrayed by Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, a highly interesting character. Alto- 
gether a capital little comedy. 

‘* Little Mrs. Cummin ’’ was preceded by a new playlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Visit,’’ being an adaptation by the same 
author of another of Mary E. Mann’s stories, ‘‘ Freddy’s 
Ship.’’ In it parts are found for Miss Henrietta Watson, 
Miss Marie Linden, Miss Marie Shields, Mr. Daniel 
McCarthy, and Mr. E. Mainwaring. 

Both plays were produced by Mr. Cyril Maude. 














Miss Lottie Venne as Mrs. Cummin 


“‘Oliver Twist.” By Walter Dexter and F. T. 
Harry. 
Produced at the Broadway Theatre on 13th December, 1909. 


Mr. Bransby Williams, Miss Marie Lorraine Stevens, 
Messrs. T. L. Adamson, Frank Staff, A.’W. Browne, 
Eveleigh, Pearce Winn, Chinnery, Hudson, Dexter, F. T. 
Harry, Reeve, Rees, Smith, Warbron, Misses Kathleen 
Marriott, Lillian Gray, V. Blake, and V. Gascoigne. 


NEW departure for Mr. Bransby Williams, also 
another success. Fagin, as shown by that versatile 
actor, is more human than any we have seen on the 
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Month (continued) 


stage so far. Sir Herbert Tree’s Fagin was a wonderful 
piece of work, but I do not prefer it, from an artistic 
point of view, to that of Mr. Bransby Williams’s. Why? 
In the first place Mr. Williams’s conception was not - 
warped by mannerism; secondly, the cunning of the 
wretch was shown as the outcome of a greed for gold, 
not, as in Sir Herbert’s performance, for the sake of 
cunning. Cunning 
was the dominating 
feature of Tree’s 
Fagin; greed that of 
Bransby Williams’s. 
1 suppose they have to 
turn on the misery tap 
pretty freely in the 
suburbs and in the 
provinces, but it was 
rapidly filling the 
basin with Miss 
Marriott’s Oliver 
Twist! A very fine 
performance was 
given by Mr. T. L. 
Adamson as Bill 
Sykes, and another by 
Mr. F. Staff as the 
Artful Dodger. 
Packed audiences 
throughout the week 
gave the play a very | : 
hearty send-off on its Photo} [Reinhold Thiele .& Co. 
tour. Mr. Bransby Williams as Fagin 

A portion of the proceeds on the Monday, Tuesday, 
Friday and Saturday matinée performances were given to 
the funds of the Miller General Hospital, a deserving 
local institution. 


“* Scrooge” at the Coliseum. 


Adapted from Charles Dickens’ ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,” by J. C. 
Buckstone. , 
Messrs. Seymour Hicks, Stanley Brett, J]. C. Buckstone, 
/. /. Hooker, William Lugg, and Miss Adela Measor. 


R. SEYMOUR HICKS has finished a very suc- 

cessful run at the Coliseum with “ Scrooge.’’ A 
great number of people associate Mr, Hicks with musi- 
cal comedy and nothing else, but he has proved himself 
worthy of a place in the front row of modern actors, if 
only by his fine performance’ in, the title-réle of 
‘** Scrooge.’’ The atmosphere of Dickens was infused 
into the production, and the intense feeling thrown into 
the character portrayed by Mr. Hicks must have de- 
manded an unusual amount of sustaining power. To 
play Scrooge twice a day continuously wants doing! But 
Mr. Hicks did it and did it well, too! 

They have been having quite a number of special terms 
at the Coliseum lately. One of the most interesting was 
the performance of the Russian Balalaika Orchestra. 
The balalaika, as played by that wonderful orchestra, is 
a very different thing, save in appearance, from the primi- 
tive instrument. It is recorded that the date of the 
introduction of the original balalaika is about the seven- 
teenth century, but it has remained for Mons. W. W. 
Andreeff to raise it from its position of smiling tolerance 
in Russia to that of one of the sweetest-toned and fasci- 
nating instruments known to the musical world to-day. 
Exquisite harmony, perfect modulation and mellowness of 
tone were the keynotes of the performance, and, if we are 


to take Mons. Andreef’s word for it, the marvellous , 


ease with which a knowledge of the instrument can be 
acquired should do something to popularise the balalaika 
in England. 
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Drama of the 


The House of Temperley.” By Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre on 27th December, 1909. 


Messrs. Ben Webster, Charles Maude, Charles Rock, 
Spencer Trevor, Edmund Gwenn, Stratton Rodney, A. S. 
liomewood, Krank Ridley, A. Burne, A. Corney Grain, 
I. H. May, H. Ford, Arch. Forbes, A. G. Craig, C. Combe, 
Bassett Roe, H. Willis, R. Davis, S. Turnbull, Heggie, Ross, 
Wallace, Barton, Welsh, Lusk, Cresfan, Emery, Bell, W. 
Coats Bush, Thorne, Combe, Ridley, Byron, Bachner, 
Shelley, Hill, Mrs. Russ Whytal, Misses Dorothea Desmond, 

‘ollie Emery, Joyce Francis, and Hetta Bartlett. 


/ 

IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE has discovered in 
S: Rodney Stone’’ the foundations of a strong play. 
‘* Rodney Stone,”’ therefore, is the rock upon which this 
imaginative author has built ‘* The House of Temperley.’’ 
Ihe foundations may never give way, but the house will 
fall unless the builder is a master hand. To push the 
simile a little further, the mew 


oer 


Month (continued ) 


set it in its right period, and kept it at its proper eleva- 
tion. Mr. Charles Maude brings his fine voice into use 
to advantage. His prowess as a boxer is also worthy 
of special note. Mr. Charles Rock, too, spoke his lines 
with a quiet dignity that betrayed absolute knowledge of 
his part. ‘* The House of Temperley ’’ should be put 
into every playgoer’s visiting list. It is well worth 
seeing, and we wish it the luck it deserves. 


“The Bad Girl of the Family.” By, Fredk. Melville. 
Produced at the Aldwych Theatre on 27th December, 1909. 


Miss Violet Englefield, Messrs. Guy Hastings,.H. Lane 
Bayliff, Rothbury Evans, Pat Waddock, L. Lawrence, H. 
Sherwood, Lionel Browne, H. Landeck, D'Arcy Kelway, 
Dennis Byron, Fred Carr, F. Wilding, H. Johnson, S. 
Coombs, H. Clarke, Misses Daisy St. Clair, Jenny Baxter, 
Elsie Broom, Kate Ernest, Marie Wright, Maud Linden, 
Madge Stone, and Marie Clavering. 


WISH it to be distinctly 





Adelphi play is a jerry-built 
structure, very attractive in 
appearance but not strong 
enough to resist the severity 
of modern theatrical weather. 
One or two of the rooms in 
the house are framed in 
dignity, strength and charac- 
ter, but the others fall short of 
it. Sir Arthur takes us back 
to the times of our fore- 
fathers with a suddenness akin 
to precipitation—rash haste. 
He is nothing unless real. It 
will be interesting to notice 
the effect produced upon the 
present kid-gloved generation 
by the almost too earnest 
boxing contests. We remem- 
ber the intense excitement to 
which London audiences were 
victims during the recent rage 
for wrestling contests on the 
music-hall stage, and the 
present bouts at the Adelphi 
may be the seeds from which 
a long series of fights may 
spring. The love for a fight 
is just as strong in the breasts 
of men of to-day as it was in 
their forefathers’; the only 
difference is that it has lain 
dormant tor so long. Boxing 
is still regarded as a manly 
sport among Englishmen. 
rhe most peaceable and lamb- 
like nature must truthfully confess to a sneaking regard 











for an exchange of blows. It is inherent. For this 
reason, if for no other, ‘* The House of Temperley ”’ will 
attract. Then there is the greatest scene of the play— 


the meeting of the committee at Watier’s Club. Now, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle cannot and does not lay claim 
to the position of an experienced dramatist, but in this 
scene he disclosed an ability to impress, a capacity for 
holding an audience until he cared to release it, and a 
subtle knowledge of the elements which go to the making 
of a strong dramatic climax that auger well for a 
brilliant future. We saw a little of his genius in ‘* The 
Fires of Fate’’; we want to see a lot more of it in Sir 
Arthur's future plays. 

As to the acting, we cannot speak too highly of any 
member of the cast. Thoroughness and _ intelligence 
dominated throughout. <A_ perfect balance overhung a 
perfect combination of players. Mr. Ben Webster’s per- 
formance was a remarkably fine one. He gave the dis- 
sipated, spendthrift aristocrat just its right colour; he 





understood that I did not 
go to see ** The Bad Girl of 
the Family ’’ simply because 
it was advertised as a ‘‘ Bed- 
room drama’’! It is my 
duty to see everything and 
say what I think about it. It 
matters not whether it is 
drawing-room comedy, bed- 
room drama, or_ kitchen 
tragedy—I’m there. In my 
humble opinion the bad girl 
of the family was quite a nice 
sort of person, and I prefer 
her to many of the best girls 
in some families I am at the 
moment acquainted with. 
The play runs into four acts, 
which are split up _ into 
eighteen scenes, and there’s 
a thrill in each one of them— 
often more. And they are 
not ordinary thrills, but of 
the right-down spine-chilling 
variety. I felt, in common 
with every other member of 
the audience, a healthy desire 
to climb up to the stage, take 
Harry Gordon by the coat- 
collar and shake his eyes out 
of him. That wouldn’t have 
been professional etiquette, 
but it would have been just. 








Mr. Ben. Webster as Sir Richard Temperley 


The villain who can throw his 
net for such fish as_ Bess 
Moore, as she is portrayed by 
Miss Violet Englefield, is a villain indeed and deserved 
all he got. There’s plenty of wickedness in the play— 
lying, betraying, stealing, stabbing, with an occasional 
murder to relieve the monotony. As regards virtue and 
innocence, there’s precious little of either, but they come 
up smiling at the end, to the great delight of the boys 
and girls in the gallery. The comic relief is just suffi- 
ciently melancholy to make one long for the next murder, 
which is as it should be. Everything goes along merrily 
as we are carried through the various phases in a bad 
girl’s life, and I must congratulate all those concerned in 
their efforts to give her a rattling good time while it 
lasts. 

Mr. Frederick Melville defied the advice of those who 
should know what’s what. They predicted failure for 
melodrama in a West End theatre. Mr. Melville thought 
otherwise, and produced ‘‘ The Bad Girl of the Family.’’ 
Result—unprecedented success. Good for Mr. Melville ! 
But have not the ‘‘ popular prices ’’ something to do with 
it? I think so! H. V. M. 
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As will be seen by the photographs reproduced above, 
many old favourites are included in the cast of 
‘*Aladdin.’’ This season's pantomime is a feast of 
music, dancing and genuine fun. It surpasses any- 
thing of its kind ever put on the boards at Drury Lane. 


[Foulsham & Banfield 
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Full houses at each performance speak eloquently as to the 

popularity of the Lyceum “ Aladdin."’ The adventures of Aladdin 

and his wonderful |.mp are followed with great interest and 

amusement by old and young alike. There is plenty to laugh at 
and plenty to see at the Lyceum. 


ee 


Photos vs [“ Daily Mirror” and Foulsham & Banfield 
The wigs in this pantomime made by Charles H. Fox, Ltd., 27 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Once again 1 
been selected as the season's play for children 
at His Majesty s. The young folks are giving 
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Sy a ey Sy) this delightful performance a right roya!: BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
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MISS MARJORIE DANE a5 
QUEEN OF THE LAND WHERE 
CHILDREN RULE. 


Children have an opportunity of seeing the 
land where they rule supreme atthe Gar- 
rick. And a very delightful land it is. too. 
The youngsters have declare» ‘‘ Where 
Children Rule ’’ a complete success. 


Pho.os| 


( Daily Mirror 
The music and lyrics of “‘ Where Children Rule " published by Francis, Day & Hunter, 142 Charing Cross Road 
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\Fcu'sham & Banfield and Els & Walery 
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‘* Peter Pan’’ the play, like Peter Pan the boy, 

7 will never grow up. Another revival of J M. 

= PAL safe Yh Barrie's famous play for children has brought it 

1195 + etait PAN back with all its original charm and freshness, 
5. US HILOA TReveLYAN AS It never fails to draw year after year. 


MH MR ROBB HARWoOD AS 

D2 CAPTAIN HOOK wt 
m x MR CHAS. TRe 

GENTLEMAN sro 45 
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} 7 se DANKS, WHOIS PLAYING 
) ¥ NE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. 





In the list of pantomimes to be seen this year 
** Alice in Wonderland,’’ at the Court, should on 
4 no account be omitted. The ‘‘ house full’’ boards 
| are out at every performance, and the funny little 
play looks like running for months to come. 
’ 


[Campbell Gray 
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The North London O. and D.S. considerably enhanced their 
reputation by the excellent performance they gave at the 
King’s Hall, Covent Garden, of ‘‘ My Friend the Prince.’’ 

The members of the cast made the most of their 

opportunities, and their efforts were much appre- 

ciated by the audience. Miss Lilah Smith, as 

Gilberte Picard, gave an excellent representa- 

tion of the French governess, and acted and 
. sang attractively. The part of Matthew Janna- 

= j way, the retired market gardener, who was so 

/ anxious to associate with his titled neighbours, 

iif d was a fine piece of character acting as presented 

Menon by Mr. Murray Short. Mr. C. G. Dickinson 

did well as H.R.H. Prince Maurice of Pannonia. 

ince Mr. Douglas Hale, by his natural and unforced 

fe rl acting, gave a capable rendering of the part of 

the disselute Pink. Frank Hunter, as Ambrose 

Pinning, caused some amusement, and Tony Rowland gave a 

good account of the Hon. Peto Godolphin. Poppy and Pansy 

were well personated by Miss Nellie Craig and Miss May 

Jennings respectively. All the other characters in the cast 
were adequately presented. 





At Chatsworth.—Among the dramatic performances, or- 
ganised during the recent festive season in many parts of 
England for the entertainment of tenant farmers and village 
folk, must be recorded the representation of Jean Inglelow’s 
“The Lost Wand,” capably dramatised by Miss Tonge, 
governess to the Duke of Devonshire’s family. The perform- 
ance took place in the private theatre at Chatsworth, which has 
been the scene of many an unpretentious histrionic triumph. 
The characters in the play were sustained by the Duke’s 
children (young Lord Charles Cavendish particularly dis- 
tinguishing himself) and members of a large house party. The 
production gave the greatest pleasure to the privileged few who 
witnessed it. 

The Stock Exchange O. and D.S. gave three performances 
of ‘* The Greek Slave ’’ at the Aldwych, which were notable 
for their artistic finish and consistent excellence. Not only 
were the ‘‘ leads ’’ thoroughly competent from 
the vocal, as well as the histrionic point of view, 
but each member of the cast, chorus, and 
orchestra were imbued with an earnestness 
which, allied to careful and capable rehearsal, 
produced an atmosphere of healthy satisfaction 
in the house. Miss Zelinda Davis proved her- 
self to be a capable artist by her presentment of 
Maia; her principal song, ‘‘ We shall see,”’ 
meeting with ‘enthusiastic approval. Mr. 
Harry J. Dunaway and Mr. F. Cornabe made 
decided hits as the Soothsayer and Diomed, Miss 
Mabel Hall King playing Antonia with distinct 
success, in which she was capably seconded b¥ 
Miss Jessie Collingwood’s Iris, whose dainty singing and 
dancing were seen to great advantage. Mr. Clifford E. 
Schuler brought down the house with his topical song, ‘* I want 
to be popular,’’ securing some eight or nine recalls. The 
Misses Violet Schultz, Nellie Marshall, Doris Phillips, Helena 
Spicer, Lilian Donaldson, and Dorothy Normanby, and 
Messrs. Felix Seel, R. Kilner, Montford Baker, Rex Joseph, 
and R. H. Shelton did capable service in making the produc- 
tion a conspicuous success. Mr. Murri Moncrieff conducted, 
and Mr. Basil C. West was responsible for the stage manage- 
ment. Both gentlemen are to be heartily congratulated on the 
result of their efforts. 
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The Britannia Royal Naval College has reason to be proud 
of its recent capable and spirited performance of ‘ H.M.S. 
Pinafore,” of Gilbert and Sullivan fame, at Dartmouth. That 
the company was at home upon the snowy 
deck and in the nautical atmosphere of the 
opera goes without saying, but the admirable 
precision of each member of the cast from a 
histrionic point of view is worthy of comment. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty found an able - 
exponent in Surgeon Pick. Mr. Hope made a 
gallant Commander of H.M.S. Pinafore. Mr. 
Megson, Mr. Mercer, Lieut. Nicholson, and 
Lieut. Ford appeared as the two A.B.’s .and, / 
the Boatswain and Mate. Cadet Hall King, HMS é 
as the Midshipman, and Cadet Dawson, as De '4 ror 
Peckham Rye, gave a good account of them. Fin 
selves. Considerable interest was taken in the 
‘* young ladies ’’—Josephine, Hebe, and Little Buttercup—as 
portrayed by Cadets Davies, Wainwright, and Jenkin; and 
in the First Lord’s sisters, cousins, and aunts, each repre- 
sented by cadets, amongst whom was Prince Edward of 
Wales. The dancing of the Hornpipe Party was excellent, as 
also was the work of the band of the Royal Naval College, 
under the baton of Mr. Read, chief bandmaster. Altogether, 
an admirable performance. We look forward with interest to 
the next production of the Britannia Royal Naval College. 


~ 





The Wyndham D.C.—We have to record two performances 
by this club this month, ‘* The Adventures of Lady Ursula "’ 
and *‘ The Marriage of Kitty,’’ the latter preceded by ‘‘ The 
Peacemaker,’’ at the Court Theatre. In each instance the 
standard of work disarms criticism, and leaves only the plea- 
sant task of recording its excellence. Of the two plays the first 
makes the greater demand for refined elocution and graceful 
deportment combined with what is vaguely known as “ polish,” 
and the second for grasp of character and a sense of the 
humorous which touches, but should not trespass upon, the 
domains of the farcical. It is immensely to the credit of 
individual members ,and the club generally that the same 
names appear on both programmes, and that in each case the 
requisite ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ was produced. We have pleasure in 
printing the full cast of ‘‘ The Adventures of Lady Ursula,’’ 
it being in our opinion the best amateur performance in 
December. ‘‘ The Peacemaker,’’ as presented by this club, 
was remarkable for the very excellent Parsons of Mrs. 
Brusson, the other characters being capably presented by Mrs. 
Frank Read, Miss Mabel Christopherson, Mr. Godfrey Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Frank Mead. 


Edward Terry D.C.—‘‘ Jack Straw ”’ is a play which depends 
almost entirely for its success on the player cast for the name 
part, and although Mr. Cyril Lawrence lent a_ pleasant 
personality to the character, his insouciance 
was slightly marred at times by hesitation and 
failure of memory. Miss Alys Turner laid the 
vulgarity of Mrs. Parker Jennings on a little 
too thickly, but otherwise gave a spirited and 
capable performance. Mr. Kendall Luxton, as 
Ambrose Holland, and Miss Muriel Palmer, as 
Lady Wanley, played with distinction. Miss 
G. Worth Daffern might have invested Rosie 
Abbott with more vivacity. The other cha- 
racters were well represented, but the voice of 
the prompter was very much in evidence to- 
wards the end of the play. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Apollo Operatic Society.—A performance of general 
interest was given of ** Amasis ’’ by this society, which gave 
great satisfaction to a large audience on three evenings at 
Wellington Hall, N.W. Miss Jessie H. Rose 
sang and played well as Amasis, Miss Elsie 
Volker ably seconding her as her maid. The 
wives of the merchants of Memphis danced 
with grace, and were well represented by Misses 
Winifred Chappelow, Anita Thierry, Ida Mas- 
son, Mabel Henn, and Hilda Bott; Miss Emily 
Thierry, who arranged the dances, giving a 
most admirable solo dance in Act Il. Although 
the riotous antics of Ptolemy, the embalmer, 
and Sebak, keeper of the Crocodiles, played by 


- Mr. A. Cottle Green and Mr. George Kemball, 
A\masis | 





created a rather forced and boisterous atmo- 

sphere, it cannot be said that the performance of 
the male members of the cast pwas as spirited as that of the 
ladies; perhaps they felt, as they looked, uncomfortable in 
the strange Egyptian garb. Mr. Edward Anstee gave a 
colourless presentment of the Prince, although singing with 
taste and precision. Mr. William Southgate was more suc- 
cessful as Cheiro, the Scribe. Mr. George Jeffery was good as 
Pharaoh, and Mr. Reginald Faulkes gave a robust reading of 
the High Priest. The grouping and business of the chorus 
was one of the weakest points in the production. The small 
orchestra accompanied with taste under the baton of Mr. 
Conrad King, Mr. Rupert M. Heath acting as producer. 


London Operatic and Dramatic Society. Precision, vivacity 
and esprit de corps are the comprehensive features of the work 
of the musical section of this club; precision of attack, tone, 

and rhythm; the liveliness of a confident en- 
~ thusiasm; and that rare sympathy of purpose 
Ne which makes each member of the cast, orchestra 
aa) and officers work for the good of the club gener- 
ally, rather than for individual aggrandisement. 
4, Only one word of adverse criticism can we say 
of this club's performance of ‘* lolanthe ”? at the 
Cripplegate, and that is but a repetition of our 
7 opinion recorded last month: the orchestra is 
Ue, too vigorous and numerous for the size of the 
aie hall and the rather small chorus. Such a volu- 
|e minous body of sound prevents due appreciation 
of the solo work, at least by those who are for- 
tunate--or perhaps unfortunate—enough to sit 
close to the orchestra. The principal parts were taken by Miss 
Kate Hedyes, a sweet-voiced lolanthe ; Miss Frances Glenister, 
a gracious Fairy Queen; Miss Rhoda Whiley, as Phyllis, the 
dainty Shepherdess; and Misses Gertrude Davies, Minnie 
Blake, Bertha Sandland, as Celia, Leila, and Fleta, the Fairies- 
in-Chief. Mr. Theo, Ager played the Lord Chancellor in his 
most agreeable style; Mr. C. Edward Benton scored a popular 
success as Private Willis; and Mr. Frank Lockwood and Mr. 
Cyril W. Bywaters were responsible for the two Earls. The 
dances were arranged by Miss Nancy Borrett; the stage direc- 
tion was in the experienced hands of Mr. A, O. Butler, and Mr. 
J. Stanley-Verde was responsible for the musical direction and 
general management. The London Operatic and Dramatic 
Society has, in this performance of “ lolanthe,’’ sustained the 
excellent reputation it enjoys among amateur dramatic clubs. 






The Comedy Club..-The work of this club seldom varies, 
neither rising above nor falling below a certain standard of 
excellence. ‘* Mr. Hopkinson,’’ as presented by the club at 

Streatham, was entirely satisfactory. For indi- 
vidual work the honours are divided between 
K Mrs. Bruce-Smith, a gracious Duchess of Brace- 
borough, and Mr. Edwin Feis, the plebian Mr. 
Hopkinson. Of the smaller parts, the irascible 
Earl of Addleton, of W. R. Clark, who is suffer- 
ing from the effects of a rough Channel crossing, 
the Eliza Dibb, of Miss Vivian, and Mr. 
Smethurst, the lawyer, of Mr. E. T. Bond, were 
noticeable. Miss Dorothy Walford made a 
graceful Lady Thyra Egglesby, the Honourable 
Otto Dursingham, the Duke of Braceborough, 
and Lord Gawthorpe being capably played by 
Messrs. Aubrey Fleming, A. E. Wass, and 
Ernest W. Peall. The valet and the butler were well presented 
by Mr. H. James and Mr. W. T. Read. 





The Rehearsal Company, by its steady and finished work at 
the Rehearsal Theatre, is giving practical illustration of the 
fact that good work may be done, and good plays may be suc- 
cessfully presented upon a very small stage, their 
recent performance of ‘‘ The Tramp,”’ a one-act 
piece by Ursula Keene, and Esmond’s ‘‘ One 
Summer's Day "’ being excellent. The natural 
acting of Mr. Clive Currie as The Tramp; of 
Miss Ursula Keene as his much-tried wife, 
Elizabeth Foster; of Miss Gracie Seppings as 
their son, and of Miss Irene Moncrieff and Mr. 
Wyatt Keith as a neighbour and detective, 
almost blinded one to the fact that the play itself 
is unconvincing and the climax unsatisfactory. 
It is difficult to believe that a woman will deli- 
berately poison her husband, even although his Day 
return from well-deserved imprisonment will 
spoil the future of her boy; and it is trifling with our harrowed 
feelings to bring in the detective as the curtain falls to proclaim 
that the man is ‘* wanted ”’ for a murder, and that the poisoning 
was entirely unnecessary. The little play was capably written 
and pleased a critical audience. Miss Marjorie Day looked and 
played charmingly in ‘‘ One Summer’s Day ”’ as Maysie, Miss 
Phyllis Stuckey, Miss Irene Moncrieff, Miss Una Erle, and 
Miss Ada D. Hatchwell, giving good account of themselves as 
Irene Reid, Mrs. Bendyshe, Chiara, and the Urchin. The best 
feminine character-work was done by Miss Ursula Keene as the 
handsome and avaricious young gipsy. Mr. Clive Currie and 
Mr. W. Coats Bush played Major Dick and Phil Marsden in 
finished style. Mr. Clifford Heatherley as Theodore Bendyshe, 
Mr. Wyatt Keith as Robert Hoddesden, Mr. P. Creighton Hale, 
excellent as the youthful Tom Reid, and Mr. J. Poole Kirkwood 
as Gipsy Seth, completed a most satisfactory cast. 





Wolverton Amateur Theatricals.—-A highly creditable per- 
formance of ‘* The Little Minister ’’ was recently given by a 
capable group of amateurs. Gavin Dishart appeared a lovable 
and effective Little Minister as portrayed by Mr. 
Douglas Barlow, a charming portrait of the in- 
genuous ‘‘Babbie”’ being given by Mrs. Douglas 
Barlow. This lady and gentleman are to be 
congratulated on the work of the cast and the 
general organisation for which they were re- 
sponsible. The Elders were presented by 
Messrs. C. H. Humphreys, W. T. Oliver, 
C. B. B. Griffiths, and T. F. Crickmay in 
characteristic manner, the make-up and 
general expression being excellent in each case. 
The part of the boy, Michael, was capably te 
played by Miss E. Beringer, who is, we think, 
a connection of the talented family of the name. 
Mr. Edwin Lewis made a capital Rob Dow, and Captain 
Harden gave a delightful study of the gouty Earl of Rentoul. 
Mr. J..H. Wadsworth was hardly as well suited in the rather 
difficult part of Captain Halliwell. The minor parts were all 
well filled, and the whole performance went with commendable 
swing. It is a refreshing relief for a jaded critic of amateur 
acting to witness a performance so full of life and vigour as the 
production of ‘* The Little Minister ’? at Wolverton. 





The East Surrey D.S.—The recent performance of ‘‘ The 
Gondoliers ’’ by this society at the Redhill Market Hall was one 
of those enthusiastic productions which make dramatic criticism 
a real pleasure, for, in spite of occasional vocal 
or histrionic weakness in this or that member of 
the cast, the whole show evidenced steady re- 
hearsal, capable stage and musical direction (by 
Miss Jessie Dukes), and general enthusiasm. 
The chorus was excellent in attack and pitch, 
leaving only second place to some of the soloists 
whose enunciation, especially amongst the \ 
ladies, was weak. To come to the principals in“ , \\ 
the cast, Mr. H. G. Carlile was responsible for ~ 
the small but distinctive part of the Duke of fhe lier 
Plaza-Toro, Mr. G. Dunn for Luis, Mr. Gabell doll 
for the Grand Inquisitor, Miss Gabell for Gon 
Casilda, Miss Paterson for the Duchess, Miss 
Beavis Brocklehurst for Tessa, and Miss V. Smith for Gianetta. 


Marco and Giuseppe were presented by Messrs. Vernon Cart- 
wright and H. Young. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


The Hampstead D.S.—In a recent interview with Mr. E. 
Holman Clark, the resuli of which was recorded in No. 3 of 
THe PLayGorr AND Society, that accomplishéd actor remarked, 
in reference to the characters in plays by Shaw, 
‘*They are very similar to those in Anstey’s 
‘The Man from Blankley’s,’’’ in which play, 
it will be remembered, Mr. Holman Clark ap- 
peared. ‘* Over emphasis is fatal; you have 
just to be natural and beware of farcical gesture 
and make-up!’’ We think this point worthy 
of repetition, because it illustrates exactly why 
the Hampstead D.S.’ production of this play, 
B KI » although carefully cast and rehearsed, as is every 

lan 5 play by this club, failed to be convincing. To 

come to individuals, we select the Mrs. Gil- 
wattle of Miss Jessie Neill as being the most natural and 
easy presentment of a female part. Mrs. Ernest Renton was 
not at her best as Mrs. Tidmarsh; perhaps tne inconsistencies 
of Mr. Tidmarsh, as portrayed by Mr. Arthur King, had some- 
thing to do with Ker lack of ease. Mrs. Ditchwater, played by 
Miss Constance Pennington, came next in order of merit 
amongst the guests; her husband, played by Mr. Clive E. 
Fitch; Mr. and Mrs. Bodfish, played by Mr. Edward Samuel,. 
and Miss Effie W. Gregory; Mr. Poffley, by Mr. P. H. 
Stanley-Adams; and Miss Cecilia Flinders, by Miss Royston 
Keith, were good character studies, 
only marred by too heavy make-up and 
over emphasis. The most natural per- 
sonages in the piece were the Butler, 
played by Mr. W. Ellis Reynolds, and 
the Parlourmaid, most characteristi- 
cally played by Miss Alice D’Egville, 
who proved that artistic work may be 
done in the portrayal of a minor cha- 
racter. Mr. A. V. Carroll played Lord 
Strathpeffer intelligently, but with little 
distinction. May we take the oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that gentlemen 
cast to portray a ‘‘ dandy ”’ should see 
to it that their hands are ‘* made-up ’’? 
It is merely a detail which few lady 
players overlook. Other parts showed 
careful study, and the whole was cap- 
ably produced, the dinner scene especi- 
ally, by Mr. Colley Salter. 

The Merstham A.D.C. organised a 
very successful performance of three 
one-act plays for its second appeal to 
public favour. ‘*Two in a ’Bus” 
(H. Swears) was entertainingly por- 
trayed by Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Waldron; 
and in ‘* The Peacemaker ’’ (E. M. 
Bryant), which was chosen for the 
second piece, the same clever pair 
appeared, when Mr. R. T. Harper 
played Elizabeth and Mr. Harper was 
responsible for Dr. Burton. As is usual in the charming play- 
lette, ‘* Parsons,’’ the parlourmaid, played by Miss Holap, 
came in for a good deal of applause. The Duchess of Bays- 
water & Co. (A, M. Heathcote), played by Mrs. Waldron (in 
place of Miss Roffey, who had a severe cold). 
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The Dagonets D.C.—The search for the Simple Life in 
“The Wilderness ” seemed not to suit this club, for we have 
seen them to much better advantage in plays of more dramatic 
quality. Mr, Albert F. Lawson, whilst looking 
the part of Sir Harry Milanor, spoiled one of 


4 






the most delicate scenes in the play by 
losing the thread of the dialogue. Mr. 
Tom C. Glover gave a _ good character 


sketch of the crusty old uncle who does not 





aA appreciate the fairies, impersonated by Little 

~ # by Eileen and Dorothy Glover. Miss Dora Landau 

% Pash’ was not well cast as Mabel, the unsophisticated 
“Np daughter of a match-making mamma (Miss 

the 15 Evelyn Wood), her method and expression being 


‘ der" too mature where only the artlessness of extreme 

Wil youth would make the characters convincing. 

Miss Gladys Collings looked distinguished as 

Edith Cadogan. The other parts were played with 

moderate success, the whole production appearing under-re- 

hearsed. ‘‘ The Matrimonial Agency " was a not very interest- 
ing farce, and gave little scope to the performers. — 
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The Old Strandians D.C. gave a meritorious performance of 
Mr. Fenn’s homely comedy, ** The Convict on the Hearth,” 
which is one of those plays which require that those cast for 
short and, comparatively, minor parts must be. 
as characteristically made up and acted as the 
principal ones. Mr. Harold Dwyer made a 





capital George Midden. Miss Betty Adams 
played well as Mrs. Midden, and Miss Edith —7 
Miers was excellent as the lachrymose Jennie. \| 
Miss Kathleen Fearnhead played Amy, the ! 
other parts being well sustained.  * Lady = 
Fortune’? and **A Phenomenon in a Smock \ 
Frock ** were next in the triple bill, but [ne 
neither plays gave more than average Fon 
satisfaction, although the cast in each case 


on HE antl 
worked well. He 

The Regala D.S, did not make a very happy choice in “ My 
Sweetheart ” for their recent performance at Wood Green, nor 
did they bring very skilful work to their production, Mr, 
Arthur C. Knowles may be mentioned for his enthusiastic 
presentment of Tony Foust, other male parts being taken by 
Messrs. Stanley da Vinci, Percy Taylor, Perey Sinnott, Ernest 
Chapman, and A. C. Williams. Miss Gertrude E. Rawlings 
represented Mrs. Fleeter in capable style, Miss Florence Till 
and Miss Dorothy Knowles playing 
Mrs, Hatzell and Peek-a-boo. Miss 
Annie Whyte gained much applause as 
Tina Hatzell. ‘ Mate,” a dramatic 
sketch written by Arthur C, Knowles 
and played before ** My Sweetheart,” 
concerns the doctor of a private lunatic 
asylum, his assistant, his daughter, and 
one of the patients, and made an inte- 
resting little front piece. 

The Ingoldsby Club.It is one 
drawback with amateur players that 
it is always “ first nights ’? with them, 
and that it is their lot to appear amid 
strange and, perhaps, incomplete sur- 
roundings. We are quite certain that 
the Ingoldsby Club would give a really 
excellent performance of “* The Mas- 
queraders *’ if they could play it for a 
week, but as it is we must judge as 
it appeared and simply remark that the 
efforts of several of the most capable 
players of the cast were spoiled by a 
nervous uneasiness. Miss Dora Gre- 
gory’s — over-emphasis Dulcie 
Larondi, the exaggeration of the stu- 
pidity of David Remon as portrayed by 
Mr. Sidney Wallace at the beginning: of 
the piece, and the—at times -inaudible- 
ness of Miss Elsie Fageant, as Helen 
Larondi, were no doubt due to this. Mr. 
J. H. Fleetwood, as Sir Brice Skene, Miss Daisy Coombs, 
as Lady Clarice Reindean, and Mr. Sydney O. Sanderson, as 
the Hon. Percy Blanchflowe, were most at ease in their parts, 
and consequently gave the best studies of the characters allotted 
to them. Mr. Frank Palmer, as Montagu Lushington, and 
Misses Frederica Biddell and Constance Davies deserve com- 
mendation for their conscientious work. 

The Cowper Street Old Boys Club is as enthusiastic as ever 
it was, whether the dramatic or musical section take the stage. 
For the performance of ‘‘ The Yeoman of the Guard ’’ the 


latter section was in evidence, and gave a r 
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capital account of itself. The pick of the parts 
is undoubtedly Jack Point, and it lost nothing 
of its pathos and droll humour in the hands of 
Mr. E. Hay Plumb. Next in order of merit was 
the Gaoler Shadbolt of Mr. John Guppy, ag 
really fine and well-sustained performance. 
Mr. Charles Flinn rather overdid Colonel 
Fairfax in the matter of gesture, but the pre- 
cision of his singing fully made up for this 
trifling error of judgment. Miss Dora agen, 

played and sang with good effect as Elsie May-¢ 5¢ te ed 
nard; Miss Bee Archer and Miss Edith Har- 4u8 
bert presenting Phaebe and Dame Carruthers in 

excellent style. The chorus was well trained, and showed un- 
usual respect for the béton of the conductor, Mr. T. A. Phipps, 
the orchestra loyally seconding their every effort. 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


Jewish Working Men’s Club.—This club was rather handi- 


capped in its performance of ** Princess Ida *’ in the hall of the 
| | 


Lads’ Institute. The stage was small and the scenery and 
elfects, whilst reflecting the greatest credit on 

jay the ingenuity of the young: people who had 
yr made them under the direction of Mr. A, E. 


Harris and Mr. Ben Lyons, naturally left a 
good deal to the imagination and enthusiasm of 
the actors and audience. Fortunately these 
were quite equal to the occasion, a most enjoy- 
able evening being the result. Mr. Charles 
Schaverien is to be congratulated on his  per- 
formance’ of Cyril, his rendering of the songs 
which fell to his lot giving the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Saul Bernstein sang better than 
he acted as Hilarion. Mr. Lionel Cohen was rather heavy as 
Florian. Miss Sophia Baruch’s voice was hardly equal to the 
music Princess Ida has to sing, but she acted and sang intelli- 
gently. The rest of the cast filled their allotted places well. A 
special word of praise should be given to the accomplished lady 
at the piano, ’ 

The Sutton A. D.C. made a popular selection in Somerset 
Maugham’'s ** Jack Straw ’’ for their recent dramatic perform- 
ance, and is to be congratulated on the spirited manner in 
which its members tackled the idiosyncrasies of this modern 
comedy. Miss Gladys Young was excellently cast as Mrs. 
Parker Jennings, whose snobbish qualities needed skilful pre- 
sentment, her daughter, Ethel, being youthfully played, in 
more ways than one, by Miss Gwendoline Addy. As Lady 
Wanley Miss Winifred Fisher proved that she was a player of 
charm and experience, and Miss Effie Detman gave a good 
account of the part of Rosie Abbott. Mr. Owen Price 
Edwards, the ** Jack Straw ” of the piece, displayed a good 
deal of the polish and sang froid we associate with Mr. Chas. 
Hawtrey, the creator of the part, without slavish imitation. 
Mr. Frank Johnson, as Ambrose Holland, and Mr. V. R. 
Bromage, as the humorous Mr. Parker Jennings, both gave a 
good account of themselves, the smaller parts being capably 
represented, The Sutton Amateur Orchestra, under the baton 
of Mr. M. E. Yeatman, performed an agreeable programme 
of entr’acte music. 

The Ilford Social Club possesses commendable energy. No 
sooner has one performance taken place than invitations are 
out for number two. As long as its shows are as capable as 
that which we witnessed when ‘*t The Rose of Persia ’? was 
produced we must join with the enthusiastic and large audience 
and say ** the oftener the better."’ Except for undue restless- 
ness the * crowd "’ on the moderate-sized stage acquitted itself 
well. The choruses were attacked with precision, the orches- 
tra lending capable, if rather too generous, support. Mr. 
Il. M. Montefiore kept the audience amused with untiring 
energy, his singing and dancing being excellent. Yussuf 
lacked spirit as played by Mr. Stanley Rideout, who, however, 
sang well. Abdallah was well presented by Mr. Frederick G. 
Lloyd. Of the ladies Miss Lily Shadrake was an easy first 
and proved herself quite capable of singing the rather exacting 
songs which fell to her share. Her favourite slaves were 
plaved by Miss Elsie Savage, Miss Grace Malenoir (charming 
as Heart's Desire), and Miss Dora May. Miss E. Falconer 
and Mrs. Lily Davies did well as Hassan’s wives. The rest 
of the cast gave good account of themselves. The opera was 
produced by Mr. Walter S. Hersee, the musical direction being 
in the hands of Mr. E. Cuthbert Nunn. 

Sydenham A.D.S.—*‘ Jedbury, Junior,’’ lost none of its 
pretty sentiment and unstrained humour in the hands of this 
club, each of the characters being adequately, and in some 
cases excellently, portrayed. «Mr. Stanley R. Thornbery and 
Miss Gertrude Denniss plaved naturally and with good effect as 
Jedbury, Junior, and the fair Dora. Mr. and Mrs. Jedbury 
were a little tedious as portrayed by Mr. C. Farquharson Adam 
and Mrs. ©. F. Adam. Miss Eileen Lanham would do well to 
control certain restless movements, which marred an otherwise 
capable performance of Nelly. Mr. Leslie O. Thornbery and 
Mr. H. Todd Thornbery were admirable as Major Hedway 
and the wife-ridden Glibb, the laiter causing much amusement 
by his well-controlled facial expression. Mrs. Glibb was a 
little overdrawn by Miss Eva Neeld, and here again control 
of movement should be practised. Mr. Wilfred J. Brooks gave 
a good reading of the young lawyer. Other parts were quite 
capably played, and the whole well stage-managed by Mr. 
Stanley H. Stedman. <A clever group of ladies performed a 
well-chosen programme of music. 
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The Edward Terry D.C.—A very capable performance of 
**Caste,”’ only marred by the probably unavoidable lengthy 
waits between acts, was given by this club in the Byfield Hall, 
Barnes, in aid of E. A. Medus’ Fund for provid- 
ing the poor children of Barnes and Mortlake 
with a Christmas dinner. The Eccles of Mr. F. 
Bridgeman Daffern, although undertaken at 
short notice, was entirely creditable. Mr. 
Hubert Chater was one of the best Sam Ger- 
ridges of the season, his grasp of the character 
being excellent. Mr. R. Barrington Foote and 
Mr. Frank Andrews both played well as Hon. 
George D’Alroy and Captain Hawtree, the 
latter especially scoring by his insouciance and / e 
sustained air of dandyism. Miss Nora Mc- (Cast 
Donnell made a_ spirited and graceful Polly 
Eccles; Esther being plaved with taste and 
sympathy, undimmed by any trace of mawkishness, by Miss 
Una Tristram. Miss Ethyl Jolley made a good deal of the 
unsympathetic part of the marquise. The play was produced 
by Mr. F. Bridgeman Daffern. 





The Thespis D.C. gave what was, on the whole, a satisfac- 
tory performance of ‘‘ Captain Swift’? at the Cripplegate 
Theatre. The opening was weak, but the production showed 
decided improvement as it advanced. Mr. George Hayes 
capably impersonated the name part, and Miss Dorothy Mease- 
Smyth did exceedingly well as Mrs. Seabrook, their strong 
scenes in the third and fourth Acts being effectively carried 
through. Mr. E. E. Peirson, as the impulsive Harry, was at 
times not quite convincing. Marshall, as presented by Mr. C. 
Wills Pearson, was hardly the typical man-servant one would 
expect possessing family traditions of service, though his last 
entrance was good. Mr. Lewis Sandy, as the trustful Sea- 
brook, was a good character sketch, and what was one of the 
best performances of the evening, which was duly appreciated 
by the audience. The Stella of Miss Violet Cuddon was a 
sincere and capable performance. Mabel Seabrook and Lady 
Staunton, as played by Miss Gladys M. Cullerne and Miss 
Minnie Higginson, were moderately successful. Mr. Charles 
Davidson, as George Gardiner, though not quite breezy 
enough, otherwise capably sustained the part. Mr. A. W. 
Davidson was responsible for the production. 


BOOKS FOR AMATEURS 


A brightly written and actable set of Monologues, Duologues, and 
Dialogues are to be found in the book called Drawing-room Entertain- 
ments, lately issued by Stanley Paul & Co, Catherine Evelyn|is responsible 
tor ten of the pieces, the remainder being written by Samuel Lover, W. S. 
Lander, Robert Overton, Clare Shirley, Ellen Pickering, Bernard Barker, 
L. Blanchard, Sir Henry Taylor, Sheridan Knowles, and four by the 
editor of the book, Alfred H. Miles. Several of the pieces have been 
played and found attractive. The book should not be missed by those 
who wish to give an entertainment at home, on the concert platform, or 
in a hall where elaborate scenery is not available. 


The fourteenth issue of Douglas’ Directory of Amateur Dramatic Clubs 
and Professional Entertainers is as complete as any which have appeared 
in previous years, and is of immense value to those who move in the 
amateur world or take an interest in the dramatic work of amateurs. 
Everything of importance to those who desire to entertain their guests from 
the platform or the stage is included, and in its pages will be found many 
hints as to the proper persons to whom to apply when amateur theatricals 
are on the ¢tapis. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





PROVINCIAL AMATEUR.—"“ The Garrick D. S.,"’ ‘‘ Merrymakers D. S.,"’ 
‘* Alexander D.C.,"’ for production of Drama. ‘' The Curtain Raisers "’ 
produce one-act plays. Addresses in ‘‘Douglas’ Directory.’’ You might also 
write Hon. Sec., Rehearsal Company, Rehearsal Theatre, Maiden Lane. 

OPERATIC.—‘‘Fhe Mascots "’ is a newclub. ‘‘ The Geisha’’ was their 
first production. 


INQUIRER (MIDLANDS).—A complete résumé of work of the principal 
London clubs is reported in Nos, 1 to 4 of THE PLAYGOER AND 
Society. ‘Captain Swift'’ has been played by many clubs; latterly, 
as reported in this number, by the ‘* Thespis D. C."’ 


BEWILDERED (HANTS.). — We have several one-act plays in MS. we 
could recommend. Half-a-guinea to one guinea usually. A reply will be 
sent by post if you state your requirements a little more definitely. 
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“THE:BLUE BIRD” 


A Fairy Play in 6 acts, by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
Presented by Mr. HERBERT TRENCH, at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, on the 8th December, 1909 


NOTE.—The “Blue Bird,” inhabitant of the “ pays bleu,” the fabulous blue country of our dreams, is an ancient symbol 
in the folk-lore of Lorraine, and stands for HAPPINESS 














Photo, Dover Street Studios.' 











[By courtesy of "The Shetch” 


Miss OLIVE WALTER, who so successfully plays Tyltyl 
145 
LAYCEY & LAYCEY, Court Dressmakers, 159 New Bond Street, W. 
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“The Blue Bird” at the Haymarket 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of Thz Referee) 


ILLUSTRATED 

itt: weomplished director of — the Haymarket 
Pheatre, Mr. Herbert Trench, is himself, as all the 
rd knows, a poet of distinction, and since the 
da W Goethe and Sehiller surcty no finer compliment 
as ever ollered by one poet to another than the Belgian 
poet, Ma. Maurie Macterlinek, has received from Mr. 
| ich, whos mwhoartistie aspirations also find expies- 

joni the very be tutiful pr luction of ** The Blue Bird 
at the Haymarket. We are used to magnificence in the 


theatre in these davs. Other managers have done, and are 
doing, all that money can do for the stage; but there are 
some things which money cannet do, and the iaste and 
eare and judgment whieh have Ecen exercised upon the 
representation of ** The Blue Bird ’* have provided the 
playgoer, old or young, with an entertainment at the Hay- 
market which affords not only an example of the illimitable 
resources at the service of the manseement, but is at the 
same time a striking 
llustration ol the 
iimaiting inte | vence 
of the director of the 
theatre. Ihe mise- 
CNH-SCOME 1S superb; 
in the painting of the 
SCOTMOTY there Is a 
~ wertie touch; fancy 
and imagination re 
exercised in the de- 
signs ol the costumes; 
and the company en- 
gaged in) the inter- 
pretation of the play 
the m- 
selves, not alone in 
individual 


distinguish 


certain 
impersonations, but 
by the excellence ol 
the yveneral perform- 
anee, thus contribut- 
me their proper share 


also. to the irtist'« 
sense of unity. In 
the translation — of 

Phe Blue Bird,”’ 


to complet t all, 
Mi \lexander ‘Teix- 
era de Mattos, who 
has tured the play 
into English, has done 
vreate! justice to M 
Maeterlinek = than ' Tyltyl 


foreign author usuall Miss OLIVE WALTER 


The Fairy Berylune 


CARLOTTA ADDISON 


receives trom oa trans- 
lator, and the dreamy 
simplicity of the original has been very. skilfully and 
sympathetically rendered, 

Simplicity is the charm of ‘' The Blue Bird,’’ as 1 
understand it; simplicity, which may seem to a grown-up 
person, if not to a child, to descend now and then to sheer 
artlessness. Yet this sheer artlessness, I am told by all 


kinds of stupid people, is intended to suggest hidden 
meanings, the nature of which | have never found anvbody 
able or wilhng to explain to me. One thine for sure: 


it is not for the deep philosophical significance which some 
pe yp] profess to discover in ‘* The Blue Bird” that the 
litthe ones are taken to see it; and another thing as cer- 
tain, | think, is that a philosoph who proposes to deliver 
i message of importance through the medium of a play 
iddressed to children Well, I leave the intelligent 
eader to finish the sentence for himself. Let us be con- 
tent, as well we mav be, to consider ‘* The Blue Bird ”’ 
is, indeed, it is presented is a fairy tale. 


The Fairy Bérylune cends the children in quest of ‘‘ The Blue Bird” 
(Sce note at head of page 145) in 





The ‘* blue bird ”’ of the play is merely a creature ot 
the imagination, like the ‘* white bird’? of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie. ** The White Bird,’? you may perhaps remember, 
is the title of the story by Mr. Barrie from which ** Peter 
Pan’ is derived; and as the ‘* white bird,’’ which is ever 
ready to befriend litthe boys and girls, may be accepted 
as a sign and a token of Mr. Barrie's kindly feeling, so 
the elusive “‘ blue bird’? may be said to express M. 
Macterlinck’s more ungentle, vet not unpitving, attitude 
towards humanity. For in ** The Blue Bird "’ there is also 
something of that vague, morbid feeling which is the 
invertable characteristic of the Belgian writer’s work. 
Phe “blue bird? is the symbol of happiness—happiness 
which even innocent children seek in vain. To the little 
boy Tyltyl and his little sister Mytyl, son and daughver of 
a woodcutter, a Fairy appears on Christmas Eve, and, at 
the instanee of the Fairy, the little ones get up from their 
beds and dress and 
go out into the night 
search of the 
“blue bird’? of hap- 
piness. Before they 
start the Fairy pre- 
sents Tyltyl with a 
diamond which, to 
use her own words, 
will enabie him to 
‘* see even the inside 
of things—the souls 
of bread, of wine, of 
pepper, for instance”’; 
and the ‘‘ ssuls”’ of 
Bread and Milk, of 
Sugar and Fire, of 
Water and Light, and 
of the Cat and_ the 
Dog all appear in 
wonderful — corporeal 
forms at the bidding 
of the Fairy and go 
off with the children 
on their perilous 
errand. And whither 
do they go in search 
of the ‘blue bird’’? 
Where do these little 
children look for hap- 
piness? They look 
for it in vain in the 
Land of Memory, 

Mytyl where they visit their 
Miss PAULINE GIMMER = dead = grandparents 
and their little 
brothers and sisters 
who have died; they look for happiness in vain in the 
Forest, where the animals conspire to kill them; they 
look for it in vain in the Kingdom of dreadful Night ; they 
look for it in vain in the Graveyard; they look for it in 
vain in the Kingdom of the Future. It is only when they 
come back to their own humble cottage at the end 
f the journey—which has been all a dream—that the 
‘‘ blue bird ’’ of happiness seems to be within their reach. 
And then only for a moment, for the ‘‘ blue bird,’’? which 
had been hanging in a cage in the woodcutter’s cottage, 
flies away, escaping from the hands of the little girl who 
holds it; and just before the curtain falls Tyltyl steps to 
the front of the stage and, addressing the audience, says, 
very prettily, “If any of you should find him, would you 
be so verv kind as to give him back to us?’’ But who 
can ever hope to find the ** blue bird ’’ of happiness if a 
little child shall not ? 
It is all very touchirg, very tender, very imaginative. 
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THE DANCE OF THE HOURS 


The Fairy gives Tyltyl a hat on which is a magic diamond. By turning the diamond the children are enabled to see the ‘‘souls'' of all things. 

















Photos [Dover Street Studios 


The ‘‘souls”’ of Bread, Fire, the Dog, the Cat, Water, Milk, Sugar and Light also become materialised. 
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The Play of the Month (continued) 


It is, of course, not in the nature of the theme of 

Ihe Blue Bird” that the piece should be exactly cheer- 
ful. Yet there is in the high spirit and the brave 
heart with which little Tyltyl faces all kinds of fearsome 
things--Death and Night and Disease—something which 
must be as uplifting to an imaginative child as to anybody 
with a spark of feeling. 1 was comparing the * blue 
bird’ but a moment ago with the ‘t white bird’? of Mr. 
Barrie's faney, and | think the contrast between the two 
plays for children cannot be more sharply defined than 
by saving that the sense of humour, which ts irrepressible 
in Mr. Barrie is only ** conspicuous,’’ in the Ciceronian 
phrase, ‘* by its absence "’ in the work of M. Macterlinck, 
who deliberately avoids anything like levity. For this 
reason, | suppose, he does not put the children’s com- 
panions, Bread and Milk and Fire and Water, and the 
rest, to any use during all their journeyings which 
might seem characteristic of their nature any more or 
any Jess than if they had been called by the names of the 
Four Seasons or the Five 
Senses, or what not. It is 
upon no mere effort to raise a 
smile or to excite laughter that 
he exercises his wit, for his 
art is of a thoughtful cast, 
and | think an intelligent 
child may be touched by the 
Fairv’s words to Tyltvl, when 
he asks of his dead grand- 
parents, ‘' How can we see 
them, when they are dead?”’ 
and the Fairy replies, ** How 
can they be dead, when they 
live in your memory ?”’ Is 
not that a very beautiful idea? 
Very beautiful, and in’ the 
sume vein is the close of the 


78 ot 
oie 


impressive scene tn the Grave- 
yard, and if Mytyl’s fears 

‘l am so frightened, little 
brother! 1 am terribly fright- 
ened *’——may be shared by 
other sensitive — little souls, 
their fears, like hers, must be 
dispelled by the lovely trans- 
formation which takes place 


ian. 


when tall white ‘ilies spring 
up before the very eyes of 
the audience, — hiding the 
gravestones from = sight, and 
Mytvl asks, ‘' Where are the 
dead?"? and Tyltvl answers, 
“There are no dead."’ It 
is in felicities of thought and arresting phrases such as 
this, rather than in eloquent flights of speech, that the 
poet asserts himself as a dramatist and the dramatist 
reveals himself a poet. 

The seene of the Kingdom of the Future is a 
thingy complete and perfect. in itself. Here Tyltyl 
mingles with ‘the children who are not born yet,’ in- 
cluding a couple of young lovers who are cruelly sepa- 
rated when Time comes to fetch the children who are 
ready to go into the world. The scene in which Time’s 
galley filed with children sails away, leaving behind the 
children who are. still “‘ awaiting the hour of their 
birth,’ is certainly one of the most exquisite pictorial 
effects of the play. Some more desperate adven- 
tures, however, are in store for the bold Tyltyl 
before he and his little sister get back again from 
the land of dreams. In the Forest, for instance, 
the children find themselves in dire peril, and without 
a friend to help them, always excepting the faithful Dog. 
The ** souls "’ of the Trees and the Animals ‘‘ leave their 
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In the Land of Memory 





Gaffer Tyl measures Tyltyl 


abodes,’’ and are endowed with the gift of speech; they 
hold a meeting, at which it is decided that, in the lan- 
guage of the author, *‘ the children must be done away 
with before it is too late.’’ For the Horse, the Ass, the 
Cat, the Sheep and the rest, are their avowed enemies, 
although it seems to me that the animals, such of them, 
at least, as 1 have named, might have remembered that 
by little children they have always been treated with 
much kindness and fondness. Ungrateful beasts ! 

And the trees, the trees all children love so dearly, the 
trees to which they look for shelter, the trees which have 
shared in their games, the trees are no less the inveterate 
enemies of the children. The Beech offers his ‘‘ highest 
branch to hang them on,”’ and the Fir ‘* four planks for 
their little coffins.’’ Really, one wishes the children 
had not gone to the Forest to look for the ** Blue Bird ’’; 
yet where should a child find happiness if not there? 
Still Tyltyl is dauntless and invincible, and the brave 
little fellow faces the nameless Terrors of the Palace of 
Night and unflinchingly enters 
the grim caves of the Ghosts 
and ithe’ Sicknesses upon 
which man wages war, “ es- 
pecially since the discovery of 
microbes.’’ But Light is there 
to guide them all the time, 
and the good Dog only leaves 
them when they are back 
again, sate and sound, on the 
threshold of their own cot- 
tage. 

Although there is, of course, 
no occasion for intellectual 
subtlety in the acting, ‘‘ The 
Blue Bird’’ is excellently 
played. The treacherous Cat 
of Mr. Norman Page, who is 
the prime mover in the plot 
to destroy the poor children, 
has a curiously feline sleek- 
ness; and Mr. Ernest Hendrie 
gives quite a remarkable im- 
personation of the Dog, of 
whose nature and ways he 
seems to have made a close 
study. Miss Carlotta Addison 
doubles the part of the Fairy 
Bérylune with that of the 
woodcutter’s neighbour, an 
old lady who is the 
counterpart of the Fairy 
without her power of magic. 
A notable bit of acting 
is contributed by Mrs. Raleigh, who makes a very im- 
posing figure of Night, and delivers her lines with great 
effect. The little boy, Tyltyl, who is the protagonist of 
the piece, is played by Miss Olive Walter, who shows a 
very keen apprehension of all the points of the 
play, and acts in fine, heroic style. Certainly 
a more engaging performance of a small boy than 
Olive Walter’s Tyltyl has not been seen since the 
days when Miss Vera Beringer took the town with her 
performance of the Little Lord Fauntleroy. Her delight- 
ful boyishness is most agreeably contrasted with the timid 
girlishness affected by Miss Pauline Gilmer, whose Mytyl 
is a very pretty piece of acting. All too soon the time 
must come for ‘* The Blue Bird’’ to fly away from the 
Haymarket, but I think we may look to find it there 
again this time next year. 
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In the Woodcutter’s Cottage. [Dover Street Studios 
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At midnight as the clock strikes, Tyltyl turns the diamond, and to the children’s surprise, the tombs suddenly become enveloped in masses of flowers. 








Act IV. Scene: The Kingdom of the Future 


x " 




















Light: ‘‘ We are in the Kingdom of the Future, in the midst of children who are not yet born. As the diamond allows us to see clearly 
in this region which is hidden from men we shall very probably find the Blue Bird here."’ 
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Mytyl and Tyltyl make friends with the Blue Children 
Tyltyl: ‘‘ What are they? I don't know them."’ 
The Little Blue Child: ‘* They are daisies. They will grow like that when I am on earth,"’ 
Tyltyl: ‘‘ When will that be ?'’ 
The Little Blue Child: ‘* In fifty-three years four months and nine days."’ 
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Tyltyl: ** What is that ? . Itis not they singing 
It sounds like other voices.’’ 
Light: ‘* Yes, itis the song of the mothers coming out to meet them."’ 


Time (furious) : ‘* What's that? Who are you? How did you 
getin?"’ 
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Tyltyl Opens the Door of the Garden of Night 



































The children find myriads of fairy-like blue birds in the garden ; they catch several, but on bringing them to the light of day the birds 
die instantly. The children are grief-stricken, but are consoled by Light. 


; 


THE END OF THE PLAY 


The party afterwards come .to the conclusion that the Blue Bird does not exist, and the children return home 
On waking in the morning they find that their own dove has turned blue during their absence, but it subsequently 


escapes. The last words in the play are spoken by Tyltyl. 


Tyltyl : ‘‘ Never mind. I will catch him again.’’ (He steps to the front of the stage and addresses the audience.) 
‘‘If any of you should find him would you be so very kind as to give him back tous? . . . We need him 


for our happiness later on 
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Mr. Herbert Trench 


NE. has little reason to 
marvel at the literary atmo- 
sphere which has surrounded the 
productions at the Haymarket 


[Dover Street Studiog 


Photo 


Theatre since. Mr. Herbert 

Mr. E. Lyall Swete Trench undertook its manage- 
ment. The history. of this 

theatre shows us that it,is the natural home of much that is 
best in the drama and ‘that it has been the scene of many 


triumphs of the comedy-writers of our day. But an introduc- 
tion to, and a chat with Mr. Herbert Trench leads us to the 
pleasurable anticipation that, meritorious though the record of 
the Haymarket has been, it may be surpassed by the work of 
the new management. Mr. Trench has entered upon his new 
duties untrammelléd by failure or success in other theatrical 
ventures. We say ‘ untrammelled ”’ be- 
cause we realise that the theatre of the 
future has much to unlearn, for it is ap- 
parent to the lover of the best in the drama 
that cheap effects, theatrical situations and 
flippant emotional appeal are things of the 
perhaps, in their way, but un- 
suited to the educated receptivity of the 
average playgoer of to-day. We find also 
that in many instances Mr. Trench em- 
ploys those who, like himself, are unbur- 
dened by tradition and precedent. Mr. 
Herbert Trench was born in Ireland; he 
was educated at Haileybury and Oxford, 
and was for seventeen years connected with 
the Board of Education, acting as Senior 
Examiner for that body for a considerable 
period. He has travelled in all parts of the 
world, inclading Syria, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria and rural Italy, 
organisation of Educa- 
tional Exhibitions for the Governments 
of Japan, Mysore and Madras. His 
literary work which has appeared is of 
high poetic standard and includes the re- 
cent publication of two well-known volumes 
of poems, ‘* New Poems" and “ Deirdre 
Wedded.”’ Besides the recreations of the 
study of English and foreign literature Mr. Trench collects 
pictures and owns a fine set of twelve paintings by that inimit- 
able landscape painter, Wilson Steer. Written expression 
of gratitude and good wishes and gifts of silver inscribed 


past good, 


assisting in the 


Photo} 


’ 


with his gratitude have been received by the staff of the 
theatre from M. Maurice Maeterlinck, the author of ‘ The 
Blue Bird.”’ 


Mr. E. Lyall Swete 
Producer of ‘‘ The Blue Bird” 


That Maeterlinck’s play for 
children is one of those which 
might easily have been spoiled in 
its production is obvious to all 
who see it and admire its many 
beautiful effects. Any pandering 
to the accepted pantomime taste 
of the modern public, the intro- 
duction of the grotesque or popu- 
lar “* gag ’’ of the moment, or the 
appearance of a low comedian, 
say, in a flying machiné, would 
have spoiled the effect of sincerity 
and simplicity which are now the 
keynotes of the play. The play- 
going public, as well as all con- 
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Mrs. Herbert Trench 
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cerned in the production, should 
be grateful to Mr. Lyall Swete 
for his restraint and true poetic 





insight in the production of 
‘The Blue Bird.’’ Mr. Lyall 
Swete is a Somerset man, and Photo) (Dover Strect Studios 


was prepared for the career of 
schoolmaster by his ‘studies at 
Trinity College, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Worcester: Cathedral School. 
stage career with Sarah Thorne 
spearian repertoire with F. R. Benson’s companies. He is 
part-author of ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner’’ (with R. N. 
Stephens), which play he produced for Mr. Lewis Waller, and 
has appeared in the chief successes under the management of 
Otho Stuart and George Alexander. 


Mr. Carl F. Leyel 


He commenced his 
and played in extensive Shake- 


Mr. Carl F. Leyel, General Manager 


Mr. Leyel commenced his managerial 
career with F. R. Benson, afterwards con- 
trolling the Adelphi and the Court for Mr. 
Otho Stuart. It was at the Court, following 
the fine work done at this house by the 
Vedrenne-Barker management, that the 
successful comedy, ‘* Lady Frederick,” ap- 
peared, from whence it was transferred to 
the Haymarket. Mr, Leyel was prepared 
for a scientific career. 


Mr. Norman O’Neill 


Mr. Norman O'Neill, who is musical 
director at the Haymarket, studied in 
Frankfort with Professor Know. He has 


written music for several London produc- 
tions, amongst the latest being ‘“‘ The Last 
Heir’’ (Stephen Phillips) and “ King 
Lear,”” which was produced in September 
last at the Haymarket Theatre. Other 
orchestral works include three concert 
overtures, suites, etc., which have been 
played at the Queen’s Hall and chief pro- 
vincial symphony concerts. He has also 
published many songs, pianoforte pieces and 
chamber music. 


Mr. Charles La Trobe, Stage Manager 


Mr. La Trobe does not believe that thirteen is an unlucky 
number, for in the thirteenth year of his theatrical career he 
became attached to Mr. Trench’s staff and entered upon what is 
likely to be the most interesting and successful of his engage- 
ments. Mr. La Trobe served a strenuous seven years under vari- 
ous managements in London 
and the provinces in acquiring 
his knowledge of stage business, 
afterwards touring with Miss 
Ellen Terry, after the death of 
Irving, in the provinces. He also 
stage-managed for Miss Marie 
Tempest on an American tour, 
and was with F. R. Benson’s 
Shakespearian company in the 
West Indies. Mr. La _ Trobe 
used to be an ardent cricketer, 
but, like many more of his pro- 
fession, he has so little time for 
indulgence in this form of sport. 
As there are some forty-five 


[Dover Street Studios 





children appearing in ‘“ The 
Blue Bird ”’ it is fortunate that 
Mr. La Trobe is devoted to Photo) [Dover Street Studios 


** youngsters. ”” Mr. Chas. La Trobe 








‘ apotheosis of the child-actor, if 
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MISS It is possible that 
OLIVE the winter theatrical 
WALTER season of 1909-10 


may be recorded as that of the 


a word of classical origin may be 
used in the description of that 
which represents so. much that is 
innocent, graceful and skilled in 
the work of little people. For 
juvenile players are occupying the 
boards of some five or six of our 
best West End theatres, and 
youthful numbers in the regular 
pantomimes are amongst the most 
popular features at the remaining 
houses of entertainment. The 
effect this sudden development of 
youthful talent will have on the 
future of a profession which is 
already woefully overcrowded is 
not difficult to prognosticate. One 
feels just a little serry for these 
children, for just as adulation and 
success has come to them early, 
so, too, will the knowledge that 
nothing is more fleeting than 
lightly won fame, and nothing 
more bitter than having to stand 
aside and see others succeed in a sphere for which one has 
become for physical, not intellectual, reasons unfitted. Even 
the prettiest and most clever child must sooner or later pass 
through the “‘ gawky ’’ stage. 

A place in the front rank of childish actresses must be 





~reserved for little Olive Walter, who plays Tyltyl in ‘‘ The 


Blue Bird ’’—a part, by thé way, which is played frequently 
at matinées with intelligence and sturdy effect by her under- 
study, little Stephen Thomas—for she had previously dis- 
tinguished herself by her work at the Kingsway in ‘“ Grit ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Truants,’’ in which latter play she will be remem- 
bered as the pyjama-clad little boy 
who ought to go to sleep, but does 
not. Little Olive also understudied 
the juvenile lead in ‘‘ Chips,’”’ a 
character part which suited her ex- 
tremely well, but which, we think, 
she did not often play. This child 
is said to be a natural actress by 
those who are constantly with her. 
She acts from morning until night, 
not only reproducing each part in 
the play in which she is at the 
moment engaged, but playing at 
make-believe all day long. She has 
had no definite instruction in the 
technique of the stage, except that 
given at rehearsals by the stage- 
manager in charge; but, of course, 
such instruction and repeated ap- 
pearance before a ‘‘ real ’’ audience 
is worth more than years spent in 
a dramatic academy. She has a 
pretty little voice, is fond of music 
and dances exceptionally well. For 
the rest, she is a’child of excitable 
temperament and impulsive affec- 
tion. She has definite views on 
many subjects, which she upholds 
valorously. She is fearlessly truth- 
Miss Olive Walter in ful, . generous to a fault, and 

“The Truants ” supremely obedient to those who 
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Miss Olive Walter reading her Press notices: 
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have a right to command her, 
Whilst little Olive Walter remains 
as she is to-day—loving, unaffected 
and diligent—the laurels she has 
fairly won will become her. 


Q 
MISS The sturdy and 
PAULINE happy appearance 
GILMER of this little lady 
disarms whatever prejudice one 
may have in regard to the appear- 
ance of children upon the stage. 
Little Pauline has recited for 
charities since she was seven years 
old, and appeared before she was 
eight in a_ playlette especially 
written for her by a doctor. One 
of her most .pleasurable memories 
is that of her appearance in aid of 
the children under the care of the 
late Dr. Barnardo. She is being 
educated by a governess at home, 
and is quite a good little pianist. 
Her first professional engagement 
to play Mytyl in ‘* The Blue Bird,”’ 
was the result of Mr. Lyall Swete 
seeing her at work in the Academy 
of Dramatie Art, where she spent 
aterm. She is an only child, as is 


(By courtesy of “* The Sketch” 


‘also Olive Walter, and a_ strange coincidence lies 


in the fact that she was called ‘‘ The Little Blue 
Bird’’ as a tiny tot, partly because her mother dressed 
her almost always in blue, and partly because of her quick 
bird-like gestures. Her. clear and distinct articulation 
is probably the result of her childish devotion to her 
father, who is extremely deaf. Pauline Gilmer possesses 
the innocent courage of youth and does not know what it is 
to feel nervous. 


2 @ @ 
MISS It is quite in keeping 
CARLOTTA with the spirit of har- 
ADDISON mony which is reign- 
ing so triumphantly at the Hay- 
market that Miss Carlotta Addison 
should appear in the cast, first 
as the Fairy Bérylune, and after- 
wards as Neighbour Berlingot, 
for this lady’s youthful career 
was marked by constant success 
in juvenile and ingénue parts, 
when what of happiness there was 
in the play was portrayed by her. 
Her first appearance as a fairy was 
as ‘‘ Peep,’’ in a production at the 
old Globe Theatre. ‘* But that was 
quite a long time ago,” she ex- 
plained whimsically. Miss Addison 
has never played out of England, 
probably because she was well oc- 
cupied in London before her mar- 
riage, and after that event the 
cares of a young family prevented 
her doing so. She thinks the child- 
ren of the present day are wonder- 
ful, but is just a little afraid that 
they are likely to overtax their - 
youthful strength. “I think ‘ The ‘Dover Sireet Studios 
Blue Bird’ has already brought a 
great deal of happiness to those 
who have seen it. We all enjoy 





Miss Pauline Gilmer 
as Mytyl . 
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About the Players (continued) 


ourselves so much on the stage that it is little wonder that the 
audience shares in our pleasure. Being the ‘ god fairy’ cf the 
piece | am, of course, the happiest ‘ juvenile’ in the cast.” 
Miss Addison recently appeared in ‘* Compromising Mertha ” 
and ** Martha plays the Fairy "’ at the Haymarket. 
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MISS The engagement of Miss Enid Rose to play 
ENID Light in ‘** The Blue Bird’’ was, rather 
ROSE 


strangely, the result of Mr. Trench witnessing 
her performance of a rather gruesome part called Mr. Death 
in one of two plays produced at a matinée dress rehearsal at 
the Garrick in October last. Miss Rose had previously de- 
voted a great deal of time to preparation work, fostering her 
elocutionary ability by the study of the best masters. Her 
career as a student at the Academy of Dramatic Art was most 
successful, resulting in several prizes, amongst which was one 
given by Mr. Harold Child for an essay on ‘‘ The Stage in 
Garrick’s time,’’ one for her skilful performance of Electra, 
and one given by Mr. Arthur Bourchier for proficiency in 
gesture—the Delsarte system. Miss Enid Rose has also won 
distinction and several prizes with the 
British Empire Shakéspeare Society, and has 


MISS It is difficult to believe that the arrangement of 
ars a the dances and the training of the children who 


appear in ‘*‘ The Blue Bird ’’ have been brought 
to such an artistic conclusion by one who has not undertaken 
such work before, and yet such is the case. Miss Ina Pelly 
has danced occasionally, but never before professionally. A 
chat with Miss Pelly elicited the information that ‘ the 
children in the play are possessed of such natural grace, are 
so keenly attentive and plastic both in mind and body that the 
work of training them has given me the keenest pleasure. 
The invention of the dances in such circumstances is a com- 
paratively easy task, and I think we all enjoyed the hours 
spent in the work.’’ Miss Ina Pelly created the part of the 
French Maid in ‘‘ Lady Frederick,’’ and understudied the 
leads. She studied singing with Professor Blackburn, of 


Brussels. 
q :@ +g 


The followirg players also appeared, but space forbids our 
giving an account of their careers: Mummy Tyl, Margaret 
Murray; Daddy Tyl, E. A. Warburton; Bread, Edward Rigby ; 
Fire, William Vokes; the Dog, Ernest 
Hendrie; the Cat, Norman Page; Milk, 





studied under some of the most practised 
teachers of the day. 


2 2 @ 
MRS. The first important appear- 
SABA ance of this actress was in 
RALEIGH Pinero’s play, ‘* The Cabinet 


Minister "’ at the Court, and for some time 
afterwards she appeared regularly in success- 
ful dramas, notably ‘** The Derby Winner,”’ 
‘* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ ‘* White Heather,”’ 
and ‘** The Great Ruby,’’ in which last play 
she achieved distinction as Countess Mirtza. 
Her best part she considers is Queen Eleanor 
in ** Becket,’’ which. she played with Sir 
Henry Irving on the night of his sudden 
death at Bradford. During a_ two-years’ 
tour with Irving she played Jessica in ** The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ and Jeannette in 
“The Lyons Mail.’’ Mrs, Raleigh lends a 
practised grace to any part she undertakes, 
and is particularly well suited in that of 
Night, in the beautiful scene, ‘* The 
Palace of Night in “ The Blue Bird.”’ 


She is greatly interested in all efforts to- 








Doris Lytton; Sugar, H. R. Higneti; Gaffer 
Tyl, William Farren; Granny Tyl, Daisy 


England; Neighbour’ Berlingot’s Little 
Daughter, Leonora Caldwell. 

ge 2 @ 
Animals, Trees, etc., are represented 
as follows:—The Wolf, R. P. Lamb; 


the Pig, E. Gilburt; the Bear, E. J. 
Sulley; the Cow, Roy Travers; the Bull, 
E. A. Warburton; the Sheep, J. Casse’s 
Cobb; the Cock, James Horne; the 
Rabbit, Charlie Thomas; the Horse, Arthur 
Webster; the Ass, Francis Chamier; Boy 
Lover, Joan Hayes; Girl Lover, Nonny 
Lock; the Elm, Ernest Graham; the Beech, 
Joseph O’Brien; Oak-Sapling, Dorothy 
Macready; the Lime, Leonard Calvert; the 
Birch, R. H. Leverett; the Chestnut, Guy 
O’Neal; the Ivy, K. Dennys; the Poplar, 
J. Dickson-Kenwin; the Willow, W. R. 
Hutton; the Goat, F. M. Kelly; the Blue 
Child, Marjorie Burgess; Cold-in-the-Head, 
Blanche Davidson. 
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wards helping those employed in theatrical : 

ventures. Hours, Stars, etc.: Misses Coventry, 
& & & Carew, Lake, Swift, Barton, Denvers, 
on J . 7 . Ellam, Caldwell, Farren, Furnivall, a 

MR, The amateur stage was the Miss Ina Pelly, who is responsible Fay : - nd 

C. V. training ground of this actor aS 

? . r- : lll or the arrangement of the dances 

FRANCE prior to his appearance as a © e 2 


character actor in the provinces, followed by 
a succession of tours, including one with 
Martin Harvey. Mr. France appeared in ‘‘ The Dovecot,”’ at 
the Duke of York's, and afterwards toured in America under 
Charles Frohman’s management. Appearances at Terry’s 
and the Criterion preceded his touring for three years with 
his own company, and afterwards his playing in several of 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s productions at the Garrick. He 
appeared in ‘ Axis,’’ ** Candida,’’ and *‘ The Convict on the 
Hearth,”’ at the Court, afterwards playing his ‘* best part ’’ 
as “ Pierre’? in “ Les Hannetons.”” Mr. C. V. France has 
since appeared in the leading West-End theatres with great 


SUCCESS, 

2 @ ¢ 
MR. J. It was not until he had served his articles in a 
FISHER solicitor’s office that Mr. J. Fisher White 
WHITE 


entered upon the stage career, for which he 
had prepared himself by the study of elocution under Herman 
Vezin,. voice production with Emil Behnke, and had learnt 
fencing of Mons. B. Bertrand. Tours with Vezin’s Shake- 
speare Company and with Isabel Bateman’s Repertoire Com- 
pany preceded his appearance with Forbes Robertson at the 
Lyceum sin ** For the Crown” and ** Magda.”’ A tour with 
John Hare in the provinces and America was followed by) his 
appearance under the Harrison-Maude management at \the 
Haymarket, and in ‘‘ Hamlet’? with Forbes Robertson again 
at the Lyceum. Mr. J. Fisher White took part in productions 
at His Majesty’s from January, 1898, to July, 1907, playing 
the Pope in “ The Eternal City ” on its first tour. 


in ‘‘ The Blue Bird” 


Loaves, Rags, Stuffs, etc. : Misses Hooper, 
Burgess, Gordon, Harrison, Voakes, Hales, 
Rochford, Fischer, Macready, Elka Nord, Morris, Davidson, 
Symes, Israel, Page, Groves, Karentz, Watts, Morandi, For- 
sythe, Gottgetreu; and Masters Joseph Willment, James Horne, 
and Hereward Knight. 








STEDMAN'S ACADEMY - 
AND REHEARSAL THEATRE 
Windmill House, Great Windmill Street 
Piccadilly Circus :: W. 
President - SEYMOUR HICKS. ESQ. 





New OPEN for. high-class practical instruction in every’ branch 
of Stage Training at most moderate fees. Fitted with everything 
that can possibly add to the comfort of pupils. 
COMPLETELY IPPED STAGE 
FIRST-CLASS CHERS ONLY 
SUBJECTS.—Singing, Voice Production, Elocution, Stage Dancing, 
Step Dancing, Dramatic Art, Fencing, Physical Culture, Deportment. 
INSPECTION of our NEW PREMISES is CORDIALLY INVITED 
SPECIAL * COACHING * FOR * AMATEUR + PRODUCTIONS 


Prospectus FREE FROM THE SECRETARY. 


The Acknowledged Training School of the Theatrical Profession 
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Miss Violet Vanbrugh at Home. 


Mrs. Arthur Bourchier (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) is one of 
London’s most popular actresses. She is seen in the photo- 





Photo] [Hoppe 
Mrs. and Miss Bourchier. 


graph with her little daughter, who is taking a singing lesson 
in the privacy of their home. Miss Bourchier is an apt little 
pupil. Miss Violet Vanbrugh and Mr. Arthur Bourchier are 
at present delighting crowded audiences at the Palace Theatre 
by their performances in ‘‘ The Knife,’’ a strong and remark- 
ably sincere little play by Henry Arthur Jones. 


2 @ 
Strolling Players’ A.O.S. 


A feature of the 120th concert of the Strolling Players’ 
Amateur Orchestral Society at Queen’s Hall was the singing of 
Miss Clara Evelyn. That talented artiste’s delightfully piquant 
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Miss Clara Evelyn. 
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songs received warm applause from her audience. Miss Evelyn 
has recently started on a tour in the North, playing the leading 
part in ‘* The Dollar Princess.’’ Her success in the part was 
assured when her opportunity came at Daly’s Theatre some 
short time ago during the indisposition of Miss Lily Elsie, 
whom she understudied. The songs of Miss Mary Grey were 
also well received, while the violin solos of M. Léon Sametini 
deserved the applause they gained. The orchestral selections 
were, as usual, most successful, and were ably conducted by 
Mr. Joseph Ivimey. Next concert, 3rd February, 1910, 


2 2 @ 


‘*What Every Woman Knows.” 


Miss Maude Adams, whose portrait is reproduced below, has 
been appearing with much success in America as Maggie in 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s famous play, “* What Every Woman 


J 


Knows.’ 


Photo reproduced by kind permission of Mr, Charles Frohman 
Miss Maude Adams, 


One long list of successes are associated with this famous 
American actress since her first appearance on the stage as a 
baby in arms at the age of nine months. Miss Adams is per- 
haps the most popular actress on the American stage to-day. 
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By JAMES 


HIS is the age of blasphemy. The heathen in 
his blindness no longer bows down to wood and 
stone. Idolatry has become obsolete in literature 
as well as in theology. We walk round our heroes and 
we criticise them from every point of view. We take 
nobody for granted. We obstinately insist on our right 
to treat men of genius as if they belonged to the genus 
of men. We even go so far as to commit the impiety 
of humanising Shakespeare and 
naturalising Shelley. It is a 
tough job to explain back a 
great man who has been ex- 
plained away, for the whole 
pack of convention-worshippers 
howls when we restore the warts 
and moles and wrinkles and 
furrows to the vapid features 
of the idol. It is not easy to 
force humanity to admire the 
beauty of ugliness and to give 
up its habit of adoring a sym- 
metrical vacuity. It is not easy 
to compel stupid minds to de- 
light in character instead of in 
the lack of character. Blas- 
phemy is the only cure for con- 
vention. We must shock people 
into seeing men as they are. 
Good blasphemers are scarce. 
Indeed, since Mr. Bernard 
Shaw retired from the business 
there has been a sad slump in 
blasphemy. I am, therefore, 
glad to find that Mr, Thomas 
Seccombe has set up as a blas- 
phemer. He has selected Dr. 
Johnson as a good, sound, well- 
preserved idol, and he has bat- 
tered him into a shape that is almost human. I have 
never bee duped by the Johnson legend, for I have 
always regarded Boswell as a great novelist, and treated 
his ‘* Life of Johnson’’ as a great novel. Boswell’s 
Johnson is just as imaginary as Dickens’s Pickwick or 
Dickens's Micawber. There was an original for the 
picture of Pickwick, and there was an original ‘for- the 
picture of Micawber; but Pickwick and Micawber are 
none the less creatures of the artist’s brain. Boswell’s 
Johnson is a creature of Boswell’s brain, for Boswell 
was a supreme artist. But he is not the real Johnson. 
As Johnson has been turned into a literary iddl, like 
Shakespeare, it was high time for the appearance of a 
vigorous blasphemer who would have the courage of- his 
profanity Mr. Seccombe is rather timid in his \blas- 
phemy, but, upon the whole, he has not left very much 
gilt on the wooden image. 
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| “The Great Sham” 





Mrs. Thrale of Boswell. He establishes her 
: a, Nye 4 z 
By kind permission of Mr. John Lane nm 2er place as a woman of 





DOUGLAS 


it is Mr. A. M. Broadley who has provided him with 
the materials for his blasphemy. Mr. Broadley is a 
tireless collector of manuscripts and prints. Unlike most 
collectors, he does nét hoard up his treasures; he gives 
them to the world. The cdilector is the curse of bio- 
graphy. The value of a letter is diminished if it be 
printed, and therefore the greedy collector devours literary 
documents and refuses to disgorge them. 

Mr. Broadley bought the MS. 
of Mrs. Thrale’s  ‘‘ Welch 
Journal,’’ and it is this, to- 
gether with much hitherto 
unpublished correspondence, 
which he has given to us in his 
book, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Thrale’’ (John Lane). I wish 
other collectors would emulate 
his example. He has also 
enriched the volume’ with 
numerous illustrations from 
contemporary portraits, prints, 
etc., drawn from his collection. 
Moreover, he has, most un- 
selfishly, afforded Mr. Sec- 
combe the opportunity of ex- 
pounding these new materials 
in a long introductory essay. 
The wisdom of this piece of 
altruism is manifest, for Mr. 
Seccombe is a _ scholar and 
critic who is able to make the 
best use of the fresh informa- 
tion. He _ excavates Mrs. 
Thrale from the myths of 
Macaulay and the malignities 








letters, ‘‘ midway between 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Jane Welsh Carlyle.’’ 
The tyranny of the male critic has defrauded all our 
women writers of their due, but in no case has sex 
prejudice wrought injustice so flagrant as in that of Mrs. 
Thrale. 

Boswell was jealous of Mrs. Thrale. Why? Because 
she was his only serious rival as a Johnsonian biographer. 
He flattered her in the hope of extracting anecdotes from 
her. Mr. Broadley publishes a letter to her in which he 
says :— 

Anecdotes of our literary or gay friends, but particularly of 
our illustrious Imlac, would delight me. 


Imlac, of course, is Johnson. The success of Mrs. 
Thrale’s ‘* Anecdotes ’’ made Boswell her bitter enemy. 
Mr. Seccombe demolishes the theory that Mrs. Thrale 
was a butterfly, or, in Carlyle’s phrase, a ‘‘ papiliona- 
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, 


ceous creature ’’ who callously deserted Johnson in his 
old age. He proves that Johnson was a selfish tyrant, 
who insulted his benefactress because she refused to sacri- 
fice to his tyranny her happiness and the happiness of 
the man she loved. Her first marriage had been love- 
less. Thrale was thirteen years older than his wife. She 
called him her *‘ Master.’’ He was a cold-blooded despot 
who kept his wife in duraace. He did not allow her to 
hunt with the pack he maintained at Croydon. Even her 
kitchen was forbidden territory. She speaks of him as 
‘“the man with whom I lived.’’ But Thrale was a 
greedy glutton and a tireless lion-hunter, so Mrs. Thrale 
tempered her vassalage with a salon. Among her circle 
were Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, Goldsmith, Baretti, 
Boswell, Fanny Burney, Sophy Streatfield, the Montagu, 
and a whole constellation of feminine wits; but Johnsen 
was the Great Bear of the menagerie at Streatham. For 
nearly twenty years he was petted and pampered by Mrs. 
Thrale. But the Great Bear grew arrogant. Long 
before Thiale’s death Hester had grown weary of his 
exactions. Even during the Welsh tour she shudders at 
the prospect of never seeing a face but Dr. Johnson’s. 

When Thrale died Johnson stepped into his shoes. He 
took to ordering carriages and rebuking guests. He laid 
claim to regulate the widow’s hours, affairs, estates. He 
even ventured to veto her marriage with Piozzi. He 
wrote :— 

If I interpret your letter aright, you are ignominiously 
married. If you have abandoned your children and your reli- 
gion, God forgive your wickedness; if vou have forfeited your 
fame and your country, may your folly do no further mischief. 


Mrs. Thrale turned on her tyrant. ** Till you have 
changed your cpinion of Mr. Piozzi,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ let 
us converse no more.’’ She had never rebelled against 
Thrale. She had endured his yoke for 17 years...When 
he died she was only 42. Nearly half her life was before 
her, for she lived till she was 81. Was she to live in 
subjection to Johnson, as she had lived in subjection to 
Thrale? Her daughters were no chits. Each of them 
had £20,000. They had their trustees. The eldest was 
a mature woman. Why on earth should she not marry 
the man she loved? But the whole Streatham clique 
turned) and rent her for daring to dissolve the Streatham 
salon, and Johnson led the pack of ingrates. Yet Macau- 
lay depicts with glowing falsity the expulsion’ of the 
patriarch from the flowery meads of Streatham; Mrs. 
Thrale’s joy at his departure, her cruel omission to solicit 
his return, the convulsion of grief with which the old man 
left that beloved home for the gloom and desolation of 
Bolt Court. Mr. Seccombe pulverises Macaulay. Mrs. 
Thrale did not expe: Johnson. She took him to Brighton 
(where he terrorised her friends), and then to Argyll 


Street. It is untrue to say that her marriage killed 
Johnson. Johnson did not die of neglect; he died of 
dropsy. 


Johnson never forgave her. 
that he spoke of her as an outcast. He burned 
her letters. This, says Mr. Dobson, was the bitterness 
of the sick-bed. But the hero-worshippers cannot exolain 
it away. Johnson, it may be said, was not himself, but a 
great man is himself in his faults as well as in his 
virtues. Would Johnson have palliated venomous in- 
gratitude in another? Would he not have scourged it 
with unrelenting scorn? The truth is that there was 
littleness as well as greatness in the Great Cham. 
He toadied to Thrale because he gave good dinners; 
he insulted Mrs. Thrale because she stopped them. The 
Great Cham, in short, is a Great Sham. Why fib about 


him any longer? 
Yeas, Drug, 


Such was his rancour 





The Carcase. By RonaALD Macponaup. (Everett & Co., 
6s.) 


HE CARCASE is the story of a young man's 
struggle to reach the age of twenty-five. If he 
failed, the great possessions his father had bequeathed to 
him—with, alas! a fatal lust for drink—would pass to 
the sordid maws of his designing relatives. If he suc- 
ceeded, the charming girl who 
had accepted his “ sport- 
ing offer’’ of marriage when 
there were nearly two years 
to run, and the struggle 
seemed far from decided, 
would never again be com- 
pelled to turn governess or 
drudge of any other sort for a 
living. How. Dick Vergoyne 
won the unequal contest, so 
to speak, by the skin of his 
teeth, may be left for the 
reader himself to ascertain. 
Apart from the title, which,, 
in spite of the explanation at 
the end, seems to us unhappy, 
we have little but praise for 
The Carcase. Perhaps Colonel 
Vergoyne is tco bad to be true—but there, we musn’t 
be hypercritical ! 


Photo} 
Mr. Ronald Macdonald ° 


(Norman Smith 


Unconscious Humour. By A. LronaRD SUMMERS, 
Sketches by G. Fyvrre Curistiz. (Stanley Paul and 
Co., 15s.) 


HIS compilation of ‘‘ choice examples with a satiri- 

cal running commentary ’’ is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing-——especially the commentary; but it contains 
one of the best stories we have yet heard. A little lad 
was reading, ‘‘ She threw herself into the river. Her 
husband, horror-stricken, rushed to the bank——-’’ when 
the teacher interrupted with: ‘‘ Why did the husband 
rush to the bank?’’ 

Boy: ‘‘ Please, sir, to get the insurance money!”’ 


Dudley Hardy, R.I., R.M.S. By A, E. Jounson. (Adam 
and Charles Black, 3s. 6d.) 


ROM this, which is both 

an account of the man and 
an appreciation of- the artist, 
we cull the following bio- 
graphical detail for the bene- 
fit of all who would distinguish 
themselves in any branch of . 
art. 

When Mr. Hardy first 
entered the Academy at Diis- 
seldorf he thought drawing 
from photographs and the 
flat a waste of time, and said 
so—a heresy which led to his 
expulsion. Following his 
natural bent for some months, 
he-made such progress as to 
sell a set of sketches for £40. 
Then—he applied for read- 
mission to the Academy. He had come to realise that 
‘* scarcely less important than intellectual freedom and 
opportunity for inspiration was the patient labour neces- 
sary to a mastery of his tools.’’ 

The Brush, Pen and Pencil Series, with its typical 
reproductions of the work of contemporary artists, seems 
to us an excellent idea; and Dudley Hardy, R.J., R.M.S., 
an excellent addition to it. " 





Photo 


] (Elliott & Fry 
Mr. Dudley Hardy 
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Omar's Interpreter. By Morvey Apams. 


(The Priory 
Press, Hampstead, 4s. 6d.) 


HY is the Rubdiyat as interpreted by Edward 
litzgerald so popular? There must be dozens of 
people at the present day to whom poetry means little 
Not that we are surprised at the 
fascination of the haunting stanzas. They are doubiless 
the creations of genius. 


clse than ‘* Omar.”’ 


But why praise nothing, quote 

nothing, read nothing in the 
poetic line except the happy- 
go-lucky musings of ‘‘ old 
Khayyam ’’—as do certain 
of our acquaintances? We 
give it up. Perhaps if we 
were ‘‘true believers’? we 
wouldn’t even ask _ the 
question ! 

Omar's Interpreter is a 
thoroughly interesting —ac- 
count of a thoroughly inter- 
esting (not to say eccentric) 
personality. It is the reverse 
of hack-work. ‘*T have so 
often followed in the foot- 
F hoto [4.H.Cade steps of Edward Fitzgerald,”’ 

Mr. Morley Adams says Mr. Adams, ‘that I 





have managed to gather some 
information—mostly in the way of little human touches— 
that has been overlooked by other biographers.’’ One of 
the most human of these touches is that related by Mr. 
\rthur Hayward, who in his boyhood acted as reader to 
Fitzgerald. It was at the end of a long spell of drought, 
and he had hardly begun to read when the great man 
stopped him with a sharp, ‘‘ Listen! What’s that? ”’ 
The patiering of rain was heard outside. ‘* Shut up the 
hook,’’ cried Fitzgerald, ‘‘ and go home. I’m going out 
to get soaked."’ 

Besides treating the life and character of the inspired 
Interpreter, Mr. Adams has included a chapter on his 
works and another on the Fitzgerald country. In the 
former several lesser-known poems as well as the whole 
of the Rubdiydt are quoted. There is also an able essay 
by Canon Ainger on Fitzgerald’s letters. 


In Ampler Sky. 


By Lance Fattaw. (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 3s.) 


R. LANCE FALLAW may be described as a 

modern Ulysses, with a taste for poetry. He is a 
literary wanderer : 

‘* To whom but once some spirit showed 
The vision of an endless road,”’ 

and the vision leads him from one end of the British 
Empire to the other, rhyming as he goes. His previous 
volume, Silverleaf and Oak, won kind words from the 
critics, and we can see no reason why An Ampler Sky 
should not do likewise. It is a fresh, vigorous and work- 
manlike bock of verse, such pieces as Australia, Two 
Worlds are Ours, and The Volcano making an especial 
appeal to us. The last, indeed, shows Mr. Fallaw quite 
at his best. 


The Lighter Side of War. By Morton BauLyFRENcH. 
(The Century Press, 6s.) 


“ ORTON BALLYFRENCH ”’ is the nom de plume 

M of a Devonian with a keen sense of humour who 
did smart work in the South African War. We enjoyed 
his racy reminiscences immensely. Being evidently writ- 
ten for the smoke-room they are naturally assured of 
admission to the boudoir, so we make no apology. for 
quoting the following reference .tto Society nurses. 

‘* But one or two used to tell rather risky stories, and 
these used to interest the ailing warriors to such an extent 


l 





that their temperatures went up by leaps and bounds, to 
the great perplexity of the doctors.’’ 
No wonder Kitchener doesn’t like ladies ! 


Light Come, Light Go. Gambling—Gamesters—W agers 
—The Turf. By Ratepu Nevitt. (Macmillan & Co., 
Lid., 15s.) 

HAT madmen they were in the good old days! 
That is perhaps the most vivid impression left upon 
the student of the above finely produced volume. Here area 
few of the feats which bygone sportsmen accomplished, 
apparently as a matter of course, for the sake of a wager. 

Being hard pressed to raise the wind, Beau Nash per- 
petrated the ‘‘ harmless and natural frolic ’’ of riding 
naked through a village upon a cow. Captain Bennet, of 
the Loyal Ongar Hundred Volunteers, got up one morn- 
ing at six o’clock and trundled a hoop for twenty-two 
miles. A journeyman baker stood on one leg for twelve 
hours and three minutes. Lord Gwydir’s French cook 
rolled a round piece of wood like a trencher from Grims- 
thorp to Bourn in Lincolnshire. And the notorious Dick 
England---for the sake of an unpaid wager—tripped up a 
fellow gamester, ‘‘ rolled him up in the carpet, and 
snatching a case-knife from the sideboard, cut off his 
long hair close to the scalp.”’ 

Light Come, Light Go is a most successful attempt to 
tell all about gambling and the history of gambling that 
is worth telling. Newmarket to Monte Carlo, the Palais 
Royal to White’s—wherever gambling is, or has been, 
found Mr. Nevill has followed wih apt text and no less 
apt illustrations. His investigations, which must have 
heen very extensive, have led him to at least one striking 
conclusion : 

‘* It would seem to be the case that few, if any, of the 
world’s very greatest minds have been addicted to gamb- 
ling; it is no less true that outside this select band all 
classes have been, and are, equally subject to the 
passion.”’ 

We can quite believe this. We have never felt the 
least temptation to gamble in our lives. 





Mary. By BjéRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 

mann, 35S.) 

JORNSTJERNE BJORNSON is a writer who carries 

conviction—and the reader—with him. There is 
much the same intensity about his work as there is about 
the actions of Mary’s lover, 
Frans Réy. His characters 
live. So do his descriptions. 
A typically fine example of his 
powers is the account of 
Frans Réy stopping the run- 
away horses in the Avenue du 
Bois du Boulogne. How like 
the old English gentleman to 
say simply to his rescuer, 
**Well done, young man !’’ 
Shortly afterwards, too, 
what a vivid reference occurs 
to Mary! ‘‘ It impressed him 
as a new beauty in her that 
she was queenly. This cast a 
new glory over all the rest. 
The queenliness did not con- 
sist in desire to rule. It was 
purely self-defence; but the loftiest. Her whole nature 
was corcentrated in it luminously. ‘Touch me not!’ 
said eyes, voice, bearing.”’ 

Mary is literature. We need say no more—unless, 
indeed, we add that but for the title-page and the rather 
guide-book-like opening of the first chapter no one would 
ever guess that the narrative was translated from the 
Norwegian—or any other language—by Mary Morison-— 
or anyone else. 


0 


(William Heine- 





Pheto} (Bola: 
M. Bjornson 
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Pure Folly. The Story of those Remarkable People the 
Follies. By Firzroy Garpner. (Mills & Boon, 
Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 


R. FITZROY GARDNER is an intimate friend of 

the Follies, and Mr. Pélissier wishes he wasn’t. 
He says as much in a letter to the publishers, repro- 
duced at the beginning of the book: ‘‘I have not the 
pleasure (or otherwise) of the acquaintance of either of 
you. 1 know the author, and 
do not like him.’’ — Still, 
whether the said author is a 
persona grata or ingrata with 
his familiar—most familiar— 
crony at the Apollo, it can- 
not be denied that intimacy 
with the Follies is a_privi- 
lege to be prized. And Mr. 
Gardner has made.such good 
use of the privilege as to pro- 
duce what we can, with a 
clear conscience, term a de- 
lightful book. 

Everything you can pos- 
sibly want (and, as we can 
imagine H. G. P. adding, 
‘everything you can’t pos- 
sibly want’’) to know about 
the Follies may here be found. You learn, among other 
things, that Mr. Pélissier, like most great men, from 
Joseph to Cecil Rhodes, was in his early days a dreamer 
who could get no one to believe in his dreams until they 
commenced to come true; that Mr. Douglas Maclaren, 
the youngest member of the company, gave up Medicine 
for Folly because a dog-fish which he was dissecting at 
Guy’s Hospital bit him; and that the Follies’ private 
opinion of their own business manager, Mr. William 
Aibert, is the height of flattery : 

‘*The Manager (known as-‘ Our Bill ’) 
To the audience gives quite a thrill 
With his very quaint hat; 

But we wouldn’t mind that 
If he kept his hands out of the till.’”’ 

The illustrations to Pure Folly are as good as the 
letterpress. We advise every young man who desires to 
excite the jealousy of his fellow young men to cut out 
the photograph on page 81, sign it ‘* Yours very sin- 
cerely, Effie Cook,’’ frame it, and hang it 
where whosoever comes to ‘‘ look him up ”’ 
can see it! 





Photo} 
Mr. Fitzroy Gardner 


{Hana 


Hazell’s Annual for 1910. Edited by 
Hammonp Hai. (Hazel, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 


AZELL’S Annual is just the book for 

a Scotsman or other canny person to 
pore over until midnight, as it places him 
in such a commanding position for winning 
arguments and, of course, wagers of his 
bosom friends next morning. Indeed, 
unless the latter should happen to have 
made a night of it with Whittaker—but 
why conjure up such scenes of fire and 
brimstone ? 


Photo] 


This Knot of Life. By M.'P. Surev. (Everett & Co., 6s.) 


HIS Knot of Life opens with’a letter On Reading, 
addressed to ‘‘ My Dear Mrs. Meade,’’ and reaching 
to page 80. Glancing into it, the following stared at us 
from page 28: ‘‘ ‘ Sweet Will,’ muses Milton, who knew 
his Will, totting him up to a T in the twottling violin 





harmonics of five W'’s.; ‘Sweet Will Shakespeare, 
Nature’s child, warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 
‘“Um!’? we murmured, and reached for our Milton, 
Just as we thought: ‘‘ Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s 
child.’’ We read no more of the essay On Reading. 
As for the story itself, it is a weird production, with 
the saving grace of being very interesting. -The plot 
turns on a slum girl and her husband being raised to the 
highest grade of society by 
means of buried treasure and 
descending to the depths, 
each ina different way, upon 
the treasure’s subsequent dis- 


appearance. This, of course, 
is far-fetched, but it grips 
the reader. On the other 


hand, although the characters 
are lively and vigorous, we 
cannot pretend that we have 
very much sympathy with any 
of them. And perhaps the best 
summing up of the author’s 
methods is to say . that 
he allays the curiosity which 





he excites rather than satis- — Photo) |J. Russell & Sons 
fies it. : Mr. M. P. Shiel 
Theodora’s Husband. By Louise Mack. (Alston 


Rivers, Ltd., 6s.) 


HEODORA’S nature was as beautiful as herself, 
and Sir George Allingham was in every way worthy 
of her. For all that she accepted him not for love, but 
for the sake of her poor, pinched mother, the Princess, 
who had seen better days. She.accepted him, too, with- 
out knowing that he was the financier of the famous 
aviator, Marcel Fleur, to whom she said, scon after her 
marriage: ‘‘ You gave me up for ambition. You broke 
my heart into little bits by telling me that you must go 
away and work and.make money, and carve out a career, 
instead of loitering there looking into my eyes.’’ She 
was then just beginning to find him—and his inventive 
methods—out, and finding out, in this case meant, as~it 
usually does, the death of love. And the death of love 
for Marcel meant the birth of it for Sir George. Only, 
what with a certain promise to the former, and the 
machinations of an unscrupulous adven- 
turess named Mrs. Packinthorp, complica- 
tions cropped up from every quarter. Still, 
poetic justice was done in the end, for we 
left’ Marcel Fleur dead among the debris 
of his own machine and Mrs. Packinthorp 
—now the Countess de Rigos—shot by her 
devoted, but relentless, husband. 

We enjoyed all Theodora’s Husband, but 
we hope the clever Australian who is re- 
sponsible for our enjoyment will forgive us 
if we say that the part we appreciated most 
had nothing to do with Theodora, but was 
the account of how Mr8. Packinthorp 
“hooked ’’ De Rigos. We ourselves have 
met women whom we €an see in our mind’s 
eye buying toys for imaginary god-children 
—in the presence of multi-millionaires ! 


[Dover Street Studios 
Miss Louise Mack 


The Dooks’ Doomsday Book. 
6d.) 


HUMOROUS Radical attack on our hereditary 

legislators, for which we have no use at all. How 
could we, when the sum of our political faith is—‘‘ Of 
two evils, choose the Lords! ’’? E. W. M. 


(Stanley Paul & Co., 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


credit, as it is variously viewed, the acquisition of | benefactors with large permanent incomes. But the 

the Duke of Norfolk’s ‘‘ Duchess of Milan,’’ by record of the Fund is, so far, by no means encouraging, 
Holbein, for thé National even to the humble subscri- 
Gallery. Not that the acquisi- bers of one guinea! In the 
tion was in itself an event of record of achievement of the 
the first magnitude, but the National Art Collections 
price paid for it, £72,000, Fund during the few years of 
marks the high-water mark its existence endeavours have 
of competitive greed, and it been made to fill gaps where 
such existed. To name but a 
few: The National Gallery 
had no Velasquez of the style 
of the ‘‘ Rokeby’’ Venus, 
which is now within its walls. 
Whether or no it is all a 
Velasquez may still be conjec- 
tured. The nation possessed 
not a_ single example of 
Whistler’s oil painting until 
this Society presented it with 
the ‘‘ Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver ”’ (Old Battersea 
Bridge), now in the National 
Gallery of British Art. The 
Irish National Gallery pos- 
sessed no Watteau, the Scot- 
tish no Cotman, until 
examples of both masters 
were purchased and _pre- 
sented. To the National 
Gallery, in which the modern 
French school is so inade- 
quately represented, was 
added a characteristic 
example of Boudin’s work. 
Last of all came the saving 
for the nation of Holbein’s 
‘** Duchess of Milan.’’ Why 
the Duke of Norfolk should 
need to sell it, and at such a 
figure, has not so far been 
explained. In addition, the 
Society has been able to 
assist in the purchase of the 
Greek Bronze Mirror Case 
from the Hawkins collection, 
now in the British Museum, 
and the Turkish or Rhodian 
Jug in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and_ has 
added the Rheinhardt Trinity 
Medal to the British Museum. 


Tv year that has gone has to its credit, or dis- foreign rivals, some of which are endowed by private 


- 


is impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the possibility of un- 
desirable administration 
within the inner ring of the 
National Art Collections 
Kund. It is all-important 
that such an_ organisation 
should not be exploited for 
private advantage. Its 
eleven hundred members 
place implicit confidence in 
the executive, and it is no 
vreat cncouragement to recall 
the Holbein and the Velas- 
quez ‘‘ Venus.”’ The Society 
was founded at the end of 
1903, and is analogous to 
those already existing in 
Paris and Berlin, its object 
being to secure pictures and 
other works of art for our 
National Collections. The 
Société des Amis du Louvre 
and the Kaiser Frederich- 
Museums - Verein, both 
wealthy and powerful 
societies, have enriched the 
Krench and German National 
Collections with a variety of 
most important gifts, pur- 
chases and beque Sts. Some 
such organisation was needed 
in this country to meet the 
severe and increasing compe- 
tition of private collectors 
and public institutions, both 
in Europe and America, and 
the National Art Collections 
Fund was established, in co- 
operation with the ‘* Friends 
of the British Museum ’'—a 
group, of amateurs formed a 
few years ago with the 





same idea to promote The Duchess of Milan. HoLsein. Modern art has been acquired, 
this object in the United and includes examples _ of 
Kingdom. The funds placed at the disposal of our Alfred Stevens (both in painting and sculpture), of Mark 


National Museums and Galleries are now recognised as Fisher, Muirhead Bone, Professor Legros, and others, 
being too small to ensure effective competition with their and it is obvious that the Society has shown itself catho- 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


A 


or A. di Predis, from Milan. 
picture is a da Vinci or no is yet somewhat open to doubt, 
but there can be no doubt as to the charm of the picture— 
which is not to be confounded with the better-known 


lic in its tastes, if not always ‘‘commercial’’ in its 
dealings. 

What, however, is most needed is that the Society 
Contrast, 


should be protected from the self-seekers. 


** ‘lhe Conquest of Mexico,” from ‘‘ Hogarth’s London.” 


By permission of A. Constable & Co. 


for a moment, the ‘‘ Duchess’”’ at “£:72,000 with the 
‘* George Gisze,’’ by Hans Holbein the younger, which 
left this country not so many years ago for Berlin at a 
price which is insignificant compared with the sum paid 
for the latest National Gallery acquisition. There was 
nothing much finer or more characteristic of the master 
than this remarkable painting—a 
quite worthy reproduction of which 
is shortly to come from the Medici 
Society—and its loss to the nation 
is much more to be deplored than 
the acquisition of ‘‘ The Duchess ”’ 
is to be applauded. If the National 
Art Collections Fund is to be a help 
rather than a menace it must cease 
to be a guileless tool of interested 
persons. How much better had it 
been that some portion of the 
£72,000 had been devoted to the 
decent decoration and cleaning of 
our National Gallery! Its present 
condition is a disgrace to the Office 
of Works, who have a plentiful 
water plant quite handy. 

Advice is generally unpopular, as 
all great men have found to their 
advantage. None the less it is 
given ungrudgingly. The course 
of true art never runs smooth, and 
whilst .we deplore the passing of 
good things from this poor country, 
it is a great pleasure to find that, 
through such a medium as _ the 
Medici Society, of Albemarle Street, 
admirable reproductions of other 
people’s treasures become avail- 
able to us in acceptable form. Apart 
from the ‘‘ George Gisze ’’ of Hans: Holbein the Younger, 
to which we have already referred as about to be issued, 
the Medici Society has in preparation the simple and 
characteristic ‘‘ Beatrice d’Este,’’ by Leonardo da Vinci, 





Whether the original 


““Unknown Lady”’ of Della 
Francesca—and its reproduction is 
reminiscent of the subdued charm 
of the original. Another forthcom- 
ing reproduction is that of ‘* The 
Vision of St. Ursula,’’ by Vittore 
Carpaccio, from Venice, a subject 
not unknown in connection with a 
recent production at the Court 
Theatre, and from which Mr. F. R. 
Benson drew some inspiration for 
his ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet.”’ The 
work done by the Medici Society of 
late has, as it deserves, received 
the approval of all good lovers of 
the best art. 

Not the least amusing event of 
the past year has been the discovery 
of an early Victorian cross-stitch 
quilt inside a bust reputed to be by 
Leonardo da Vinci. The discovery 
in itself is of small import except 
that it shows that even Homer 
nods. Dr. Bode has so long been 
the terror of imposiers that to find 
the great authority mistaking the 
work of Lucas, an English 
modeller, for the great 
da Vinci and paying nearly £10,000 for his error 
has weakened everyone’s faith in the opinions of 
the great. The result may be far reaching and disastrous. 
Almost as unexpected, it may be, as the recently relaxed 
rigidity of the American Customs’ Authorities. Not only 
has the removal of the duty upon old pictures imported 





** The Election,” from ‘*‘ Hogarth’s London.” 
By permission of A. Constable & Co. 


into the United States attracted many fine things across 
the Atlantic, but it has struck a serious blow at the trade 
of the importer of spurious or doubtful antiques. So long 
as the dealer under the old regime could get his picture 
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A Connoisseur’s Note 





** George Gisze.” By HANS HOLBEIN 
the Younger. 
By the Courtesy of the Medici Society 








accepted and the duty paid upon it as a genuine work of 
its reputed author it passed into the new country with 
what appeared to be a Custom's warranty. It paid the 
dealer very well io adventure a twenty-five per cent. 
duty, since the apprisement could be shown as a warranty 
of yenuineness. How far the traffic flourished can be 
cathered from the statement that has been made that 
thirty chousand Corot’s have been imported into America 
during the last twenty-five years. In spite of the fact 
that the great French landscape painter lived for eighty 
years (1796 to 1875) such an output would have been 
prodigious, amounting to more than one a day, including 
Sundays, and left out of count the bulk of his work krown 
to exist in Europe, and the fact that the famous son of 


the Parisian hair- 
dresser did not. take 
seriously to art until 


he was twenty-six 
years of age. The fact 
is that Corot was a 
painter with a strong 
individuality, and the 
more pronounced = a 
painter's style the more 
readily can it be 
Trouille- 


have 


imitated, as 
bert and others 





proved. 

In face of the con- 
drain upon the 
private collections in 
this country to enrich 
the public and private 
art galleries in New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and_ Boston, 
the Royal 
makes a brave 
with its present exhibi- 
masters. 


stant 


Academy 
show 


tion of old 
The current display at 
the Grafton Gallery can 
boast of a certain num- 
ber of pictures which take higher and less disputed artistic 
rank than anything at present to be seen at Burlington 
Hlouse, but the ancient home of art presents one of the 
most interesting and comprehensive shows that has been 
held of late years. We have here not only a large number 
of well-exhibited examples, but several which have the 
charm which belongs to a first acquaintance. Italian art 
of the Ouattrocento and Cinquecento, thanks to the whole- 


hearted co-operation of Mr. R. H. Benson, is unusually 


well represented; Spanish art of the seventeenth century 


] 





** Beatrice d’Este.” 
By A. DI PREDIs. 





‘the Kingdom of the Fast.” 
From an original Drawing by CAYLEY ROBINSON. 
See also p. 156. 





Book (continued) 





“The Vision of St. Ursula.” 
By CARPACCIO 


is shown at its best by at least two fine Velasquez of the 
first or Sevillean period; Flemish art is especially well 
displayed and the Trecento and Milanese art lose nothing 
of their glory from the examples now on exhibition. 
Such a collection demonstrates the extraordinary high 
quality of the privately owned pictures—especially those 
less known—in this very small country. A bare list of 
the names of those who have lent pictures to Burlington 
House is at once a tribuie to the kindliness of the owners 
and to the knowledge and industry which has gone to 
the collecting of so notable an exhibition. However much 
the Royal Academy may appear to fail in its mission 
for the fostering of contemporary art the good work done 
by it each year in the educational interest by the Old 
‘  — Masters Exhibition 
cannot for one mo- 
ment, in fairness, be 
denied. 

And with these ad- 
mirable shows of the 
best work of the by- 
gone generations goes 
hand in hand just now 
a marked improvement 
in the pictorial art—if 
we may so _ describe 
it — of the _ stage. 
This is the hour of 
the pantomime; and 
one presentation, that 
of ‘‘ The Blue Bird,’’ 
marks a most interest- 
ing departure. The 
names of the artists 
who are responsible for 
what are called ‘‘ the 








scenery and_ effects ’”’ 
will carry no weight 
with the lay public; 


but to those who have 
watched the trend of 
modern art as dis- 
played upon the 
gallery walls the incursion of such moderns as 
Cayley Robinson and Sydney H. Sime on to ‘‘ the boards ”’ 
speaks much for the enterprise of Mr. Herbert Trench. 
The late Sir Henry Irving in his day, and Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree later on, have gone to pictorial artists for 
help—but generally within well-defined and conventional 
lines. The artistic fate of ‘‘ The Blue Bird ’’ has been 
entrusted to men of younger thought and more adven- 
ture. Cayley Robinson we have known for some years 
as a sound painter of fancy and fairy allegory; S. H. 
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Sime has arrested our attention more often than he has 
charmed us. It is significant of the passing of the old 
order that the least convincing of the scenes, that of the 
Forest, is by an old theatre hand. The Kingdom of the 
Future—the blue scene—the most difficult to arrange, is 
the joint work of Mr. Cayley Robinson and Mr. Lyall 
Swete, and the very original form of the arches was an 
idea of Mr. Swete’s. In the working out of the costume 
designs Mr. Cayley Robinson was much helped by the 
advice of Miss Ina Pelley and Mr. Carl F. Leyel, and 
the much-debated costumes’ of Light and Night 
were finally arranged by Madame Maeterlinck, and to her 
we owe the charmingly original headdress for Milk, 
composed of white ribbons. It is thus, by entrusting the 
art side’of his production to men of artistic fancy rather 
than to painters of merely academic rank, that Mr. 
Herbert Trench has succeeded where many have failed. 
The day may yet be when the popular purveyors of 








The Bull. 


From an original drawing by Cay_ey Rosinson, 
See also p. 155. 


pleasing platitudes within the close circle of musical 
comedy will in their turn abandon a money for an art 
standard when “‘ presenting ’’ their. incoherent efforts. 
Simplicity and not ostentatious expenditure makes for 
real art. The battle has been fought and nearly won on 
the operatic stage, largely through the astounding per- 
sonality of one man, and what was: meant to excite an 
Oriental potentate no longer satisfies an European 
audience; the old order is giving place to the new in 
pantomime, even in the last strongholds of bad taste. 
Perhaps Art may yet find a foothold in other quarters. 
This return to simplicity and taste is, after all, but a 
revival, as anyone who cares to look at such a picture 
as ‘‘ The Conquest of Mexico,’’ by Hogarth—which is 
not the least interesting of the pictures which admirably 
illustrate Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s recently published 
book upon ‘‘ Hogarth’s London ’’ (Constable & Co., 
21s.). We shall have space and opportunity to return 
to this most interesting of the season’s art books next 
month. Meanwhile, it can be recommended with confi- 
dence to all students of historical art and of the manners 
and customs of the eighteenth century. Hogarth has 
suffered as an artist from his popularity and such a book 


as Mr. Wheatley’s should help materially to restore him 
to his proper place. 








The Rabbit. 


From an original drawing by Cay_Ley Ropinson. 


Hogarth was quite at home at the theatre, Mr. 


. Wheatley tells us, and he was well acquainted with many 


actors, so that we find sufficient material from his pencil 
to help us to form a very accurate idea of the theatre in 
the eighteenth century. In fact, avery large number of 
his engravings bear upon the various phases of theatrical 
life. Probably at no period of our history were the 
various forms of dissipation more generally sought after 





The Cock. 


From an original drawing by Caytey Ropinson. 


by large numbers of the populations of great cities than in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and Hogarth 
found on all sides an endless exhibition of character 
suited for his particular purpose. 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge,” of Truth) 





“A VERYTHING points to the absolute moulding of 
Ke gown upon the figure in forthcoming fashions. 
The waist grows longer with each, month, especially 

in front, and the hips and back are closely defined. The 
ugly fastenings up the back which spoiled the effect of 
so many gowns are now completely done away with, the 
skirt being opened at one side and done up with very 
Good dress- 
makers take great care not to carry this line of opening 


small flat fastenings like those on gloves. 


too near the side scam; otherwise the fastenings obscure 
the line of the figure, that gently 
curving line which is one of the 
most graceful of the feminine 
figure. How lovely it is in the 
Venus of Milo! But this very 
beautiful lady is excluded from all 
influence on fashion, because her 
waist measures twenty-eight inches. 

With these closely fitting gowns, 
always princess cut, the sleeves fol- 
low suit and define the arms as per- 
fectly as though they were a second 
skin. Sometimes there is the merest 
‘easing ’’ at the shoulders, but 
as a rule they are set in absolutely 
without a wrinkle or a fold. It 
needs skill to do this, otherwise 
there is a very disagreeable and 
uncomfortable dragging and a 
tightness at the elbows which not 
only affects the freedom of move- 
ment of the arms, but by pressure 
on the veins makes the hands red. 
Of sleeves in evening gowns we shall discourse further 
on, 

The deep band now so much seen on skirts cannot be 
It should be 
worn by only the very tallest, so great is its effect in 


praised from an esthetic point of view. 


apparently shortening the figure. In cloth and velvet it has 
become almost a livery among the well-dressed Parisiennes. 
Black cloth with a half-yard depth of black velvet might 
seem free from the reproval of shortening the apparent 
height by cutting the figure in two in a straight line, in 
an ocular sense; but, as a matter of fact, the two shades 
of black have almost as much effect in this way as though 
they were different colours. An example of this gown is 
found in coral red soft silk (the height of fashion in Paris 








The sole Copyright for the United Kingdom and British Colonies of the drawings of 
M. de Batog, reproduced in“ The Playgoer and Society, Illustrated,” is vested in the 
Kingshurst Publishing Company, Limited. 





for driving and visiting gowns, even in January!), with 
the deep band in cloth of the same colour. The silk 
defines the figure to the line of the arms, where it is cut 
away to the shape of a gardener’s apron, finished with a 
line of silk braid on the edges. The high collar and 
chemisette are cream-coloured lace, but the long, close 
sleeves are in the coral silk. 

Yes, soft silk is now the rage in Paris for afternoon 
outdoor wear under the long, close, all-enveloping fur 
cloak in sealskin, caracul or pony skin. This last has 
had a curious career of success since 
someone thought of it for motor 
coats. At that time it was very stiff 
and hard, but by degrees our clever 
furriers found a means of dressing 
it to a degree of softness and sup- 
pleness surprising to those 
unacquainted with British skill in 
peltry. It is now a favourite fur. 
The long, straight coat, whether in 
fur or cloth, holds its own and is 
likely to do so for a month or two. 
It is also more than probable that 
the coat and skirt costume of the 
approaching season will show the 
same characteristic with regard to ° 
length and straight line of the 
coat. We have now been trained 
to admire this long, exiguous line, 
and cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the cut-up, patchy look of the short 
coat. This latter will certainly re- 
turn in due time, but for the 
moment the silhouette is long, narrow, and uninterrupted 
in line. The new coats are open up the sides, affording 
freedom of movement, yet preserving the fashionable flat 
effect. The long revers still form a feature of the smart 
coat. It fastens with one large button, or at the most 
two buttons, well below the waist-line on the left side. 
Some tailors put a little invisible fastening on the under 
side so as to keep part of the coat in position, otherwise 
it might slip down and spoil the flat effect that ought to 
characterise the whole. 

Flatness! There is the very word! Absolute flatness 
below the waist. Without this one is hopelessly outside 
all appearance of smartness. The chest should be pro- 
nounced, but the back and shoulders perfectly flat and the 
front and sides of the skirt equally so. Many an 
inveterate consumer of chocolate creams and other sugar 
dainties has had to forego these delights because they 
certainly fatten! 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


The Bolero. 

The bolero is back with us under a new form. Fitting 
closely at the back, much cut away at the sleeves, 
fastening across the chest with two large buttons, it is 
now continued in a long end at the back and in one at 
either side, all these ends being pointed. The whole of 
the bolero is covered with fine braiding. Sometimes it 
is merely simulated on the gown by means of this 
braiding. 

The Stole. 

The subject of cutdoor dress would be incomplete 
without some mention of the very smart stoles so much 
worn. The well-dressed woman in alighting at a friend’s 
house or at a restaurant for tea leaves her fur cloak in 
her electric brougham, and enters in her beautifully made 
gown wearing a stole of the latest murmur. One is in 
silk cashmere covered with the loveliest embroidery in 
Oriental tints and bordered with a line of skunk. An- 
other is in bois-de-rose Liberty soft silk bordered with 
ermine. A third is velvet in the deep raven’s wing blue 
that is enjoying so much success this winter, and it has 
a very deep band of skunk at either end. The weight 
of the fur, certainly a quarter of a yard at least, draws 
down the velvet in graceful folds. A stole in old rose 
crépe-de-chine is bordered with soft tailless ermine. <A 
very wide stole is in aubergine Roman satin with border 
of brown marabout. All-fur are not so gracefully 
manageable as those made of more supple materials. A 
black soft velvet stole has a wide border of white fur 
with muff to match, and a grey crépe-de-chine of alu- 
minium tint has a double border, one of oxidised em- 
broidery, the other of chinchilla. 





Fig. 3. 


Black satin is as much used for revers as the newer 
moiré, whether for coats or gowns; on light materials 
especially the touch of black is invaluable. A China- 
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blue cloth gown has the décolleté outlined with black 
satin showing the pleated tulle guimpe. The sleeves are 
finished with bias bands of black satin. Tailor coats 





Fig. 2. 


have the long collar in black velvet, moiré or satin. 
The newest tailor-mades are caught in round the lower 
part of the skirt in a manner that no one could sincerely 
approve. One of the latest frocks turned out by a 
smart tailor has tabs holding in all the fulness at the 
back to panels which trim each side in a long straight 
line; as though that were not enough, there are similar 
long tabs in front holding that tightly in as well! Was 
there ever a more extraordinary fashion than this? 

Short coats and panier draperies are being prepared 
for spring and summer wear, the draperies awaiting the 
advent of thinner materials. Meanwhile the outfits for 
the Riviera, always a forecast of summer modes, contain 
short coats with skirts to match, and many draped 
gowns in silk ‘cloth, crépe-de-chine, and the invaluable 
silk cashmere. White costumes are many in_ these 
Riviera trousseaux de voyage. One of these, in the 
smart and ineffable silk cloth, has a band of black velvet 
round the lower part of the skirt, which is of princess 
cut. The bodice part of it fits very closely, and across 
the front of the décolleté is a gathered drapery of black 
velvet rising in a gentle curve over the embroidered net 
chemisette, or guimpe, as it is called in Paris.” A narrow 
fold of the velvet crosses each shoulder and finishes the 
top of the gown at the back. This model is charming 
in any of the new colours, with embroidered bands of 
the material substituted for the black velvet. Take, for 
instance, the new swallow-blue, a lovely shade seen in a 
feather or two of this bird’s wings, and in imagination 
apply embroidery in black upon cloth or cashmere, not 
forgetting a little introduced on the upper part of the 
sleeves. In bottle-green the effect would be equally 
good. 

The lovely evening coat shown in our illustratidn on 
page 179 will be seen in the Riviera, having been 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


acquired at a cost of 17,000 frances by a leader of fashion. 
It is in soft English satin, the shade a lovely grey, and 
it is embroidered in grey silk intermingled with oxi- 
ey dised and gold thread. Even the large buttons are 
covered with this embroidery. The folds are caught 
together low on the back with a butterfly bow of the 
embroidery. The collar and cuffs are chinchilla, the 
former falling in a square end on the left in front and at 
the right of the back. 
: The very handsome coat shown on this page is black 
velvet trimmed with lines of wide sitk braid and fur- 
' nished with a skunk collar. The gown is Roman satin 
with much transparent chiffon at the-top, and the hat is 
black velvet ‘with a band of skunk. 
2 The tighter the gown the larger grows the toque, 
‘ especially when it is fur. Its effect of weight is more 


imaginary than real, but at the same time it presses 





down the hair and almost entirely hides it, which is a 
mistake. As will be seen from our sketches of coiffures, 
’ hairdressing is close and small, defining the head almost 
as closely as smart gowns define the figure. In the 
first (Figure 1), the hair is slightly waved over a turban 

frame and decorated with a broad band of black velvet 

ribbon, with a buckle from which hang two tasselled 

ends behind the left ear. Forehead and ears are almost 

covered, but that is characteristic of all the new 

coiffures. Figure 2 has a rather Venetian character, 

subdued in kind. The hair is waved over the now uni- 

versal frame and is surrounded by a loose twist which 

presses the hair low on the forehead in a Venetian roll. 
In the third sketch (Figure 3) the hair is simply brushed 

: round the head in burnished folds. Parted in front, it is 
. waved upon the forehead and sides, covering all but the 
3. tips of the ears. The long ear-rings match the tiara. 
.G Kar-rings grow longer, but the lines are very narrow and 
graceful. As Mrs. Dallas-Baker in ‘‘ Smith ’’ Miss Kate 
Cutler shows this kind of coiffure to great advantage. 


Fae gt 


Her gowns, too, are of the latest whisper, and should be 
studied by a'l who wish to be up to date. The sleeves, 





especially, have the deep tucks that are so very new, 
and that look so well in thin materials. The choice of 


length is wide, whether for afternoon home wear or for 
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zi evening. There are_no very short sleeves, however. The 
i shortest extend half-way between shoulder and elbow, 
others just turn the elbow, and again there is the long 
sleeve which falls partly over the hand; but whatever 
the length, the sleeve must fit closely to the arm. A 
rather loose sleeve is coming in, being draped from 





under the short sleeve is very thin material, such as 


chiffon, lisse, or point d’esprit, ending in a band of the 
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dress material or embroidery, which forms a cuff. This 


is for afternoon wear. 

In evening sleeves a very pretty effect is obtained by 
setting in bands of the gold or silver oxidised trimming 
at intervals down the arm with very light, transparent 
material between. A white satin gown embroidered in 
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pale gold has sleeves of pinkish mauve tulle showered 





over with mother-o'-pearl sequins, and under these 
sleeves are others with bands of thin gold alternating 
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with plain bands of gold net, all plainly visible through Black Velvet Coat 
; : the outer sleeves. But the more usual way is to have with Skunk. 
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MODEL No. 1159. Price 4 Gns. 


DAINTY 
MOTOR MILLINERY 


DUNHILL'S 


2 CONDUIT ST .LONDON, W 
THE QUEEN, October 16, 1909, says: 


‘*A motor bonnet designed by Messrs. Dunhill’s, one of 
the most original and attractive creations I have ever seen.” 











ASK PALMER'S DAINTY 
FOR SPONGE CAKES 


A Luxury for Children. 
1/- PER BOX OF 7. 








T A PALMER’S RUSKS_ 


ALSO AND CRACKNELS 


On Sale at all High-class Confectioners. 

















Costumes worn in “THE BLUE 
BIRD” and “THE BRASS 


BOTTLE” supplied by our 
Firm. Pi 
Met 


Costumes from this, or any 

other popular play now > 

running, can be re- 

produced for 

Fancy Dress " History, London. ' 


COSTUMES on Hire or 
SS. made to order for Amateur 





ward. 







Theatricals and Fancy Balls. 








NOTE ONLY ADDRESS: 
7 & 8 KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 











SAMUELS 


(3 Depots) 


STRAND, W. C. 
HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING. 








POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors ; Musicians ; Statesmen ; 
English and Foreign Royalty; Gallery Pictures, etc. Plays, 
including “ False Gods,” “ Sir Walter Ralegh,” and “ The Brass 
Bottle” (ready shortly.) Military Caricatures a Speciality. 


The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day, 
ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 








Join our ‘‘ Approval Club.” New cards sent on approval 
as published, post free. Send Name and Address. 








LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 


A large and up-to-date selection of toys and fancy goods for 
presents at all prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEARS" a SPECIALITY (brown 
or white), from 64d. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes (guaranteed 
to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 
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“YANATAS’ 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENTS 


SEA-SICKNESS 


““YANATAS" goes direct to the seat of the trouble, and, being a liquid, acts 
instantly and allays the irritation of the pneumo-gastric nerve (the true cause 
of sea-sickness), acting through the brain on the stomach. 


YANATAS ALLAYS THIS_ IRRITATION. 


A Royal Testimonial. 


‘NEUES PALACE, DARMSTADT. 
“Her Imperial Majesty the Tzarina of Russia (Princess Alix 
> of Hesse), Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Serge of 
Russia, and Her Royal Highness Princess Henry of Prussia, have 
found ‘YANATAS’ a perfect remedy for Sea-sickness.” 


Miss JANOTHA, Court 
Pianiste to H.I.M. the 
Emperor of Germany, 
writes:—"* During two 
stormy journeys acress 
the Atlantic to New York 
and back, of nine and 
eleven days’ duration re- 
spectively, ‘ Yanatas' kept 
me quite well."’ 


The late Rev. HUGH 
PRICE HUGHES, M.A., 
stated ing the “ Methodist 
Times '"'—*' I gladly bear 
testimony to the surprising 
efficacy of * Yanatas.’ I 
was saved suddenly and 
completely from the 
horror of sea-sickness by 
the use of ‘ Yanatas.’”’ 


Mr. Labouchere in “ Truth” writes 
THE ONLY REMEDY is my trusty * Yanatas.’"’ 





Booklet on the subject (free) address 
YANATAS, Ltd., 3 Arundel St., London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. * 

“ YANATAS " is on sale at Chemists, 2/9 per bottle, or post free 3/;, from 


STARKIE, Chemist, Grand Hotel Buildings, LONDON,.W.C. 
Paris : Pharmacie Normale, 19 Rue Drowot. 
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“Like the True Blue Bird ” 
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i OW delightfully and quaintly powder, Poudre No. 3, for “‘ shiny" 
BH: H Miss Enid R of ae — m Haymarket Theatre, S.W. parts of the face, priced at 5/6 a box. 
it Miss Itnid Kose has put it: Aare ond Mnanger-itp CRESRRED SARNINED Valaze Blackhead and Open Pore 

th; ies ; Mr, HERBERT TRENCH Cure, 3/6; No. 2 of same preparation * 
4 Like the true Blue Bird, the for more obstinate cases, 6/-. Valaze 
i only one that can _ live in the . * Yo sgre Herbal Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake ; No- 
es ; light of day, the complexion is vena Cerate, an emollient skin cleanser 
- : = of for delicate and sensitive skins and 
+ Ee. well able after the use of your ore bar £@eer. for those that cannot tolerate soap and 
Bey Valaze Face Cream to stand the A. water, 2/6 and 4/6 a jar; Valaze Snow 
{ ; Maat bles Lotion (a superb Viennese liquid pow- 
a broad daylight. I shall be pleased Aa der), 4/-, 7} and 10/6 a bottle : also a 
x to recommend it to the notice of ke om = =—§ An carn i «. Specially prepared quality of this lotion 
a i for skins that are greasy, price 7/6, 15/- 
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my friends.” #4, ha ; Ke and 21/— a bottle; Valaze Lip Lustre 
/ P Com AZ tr é P 

Wh R —eer & vi PF a (for chapped and pale lips) 2/— and 3/6; 
len amongst you riends or , Valaze L quidine (for greasy and open- 

am ancl ata ans zz ~“~«# pored skins) ; also overcomes redness of 


La: 


acquaintances you meet a face y Z pte 9 add er 
i — , 7 nose and cheeks, and adds tone to the 
bearing the stamp of freshness oy Fas atnye ace Crea « cuticle) 10/6 a bottle; Novena Sunproof 
and Windproof Creme is a phenomenal 


‘ 

: 

- 

} and clearness and perfect health 

i? of ° . - Stand Whe Arona wi es speciality, by the use of which the 
: 

- 
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nple) e ‘ ia : 
complexion, free from tan, skin is protected against the effects 


A freckles and sunburn, free from —* sGe@ le Ul Ae of the sun, such as tan, freckles and 
a fC a burning, as well as against the drying 


ayes ~ - 
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; blotch and blemish, that face, 


A We ron, and shrivelling action of wind and 
‘ a remember, bears the stamp of ¥ bw/ eee weather; quite innocuous and may be 
; Valaze. used for children, 3/- and 6/-. Postage 
| “ ee eae extra 
+ ‘ Skins may vary, and conditions 
may be worse in some cases than aie Q ark Gee Mme. Rubinstein has_ kindly 
' in others when the use of Valaze agreed to advise the readers of 
‘7 commences, but one has yet to meet awoman whotried Valaze_ this paper concerning the complexion in all its phases, 
I | without prejudice and failed to become a Valaze enthusiast. and asshe will make no charge for a consultation by letter 
: - 4 " . . a 
‘7 “ , le — y Z il yourself of 
: rhe price of Valaze is 4/6, 8/6 and 21/— a jar, and it is oF REEVE, you should not hesitate to avail yo 
; this privilege. 


obtainable only at Madame Helena Rubinstein’s Maison 
¢} de Beauté Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London. On application, mentioning THE PLAYGOER, Mme. 
Rubinstein will forward free of charge a copy of her treatise 
“‘ Beauty in the Making,” which contains the ripe fruit of 
Valaze Herbal Powder (for greasy skins) and Novena Poudré (for dry the life work of that earnest and attention-compelling 
or normal skins) 3/-, 5/0 and 10/6 a box. Also a special medicated Viennese Complexion Specialiste. 
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The prices and names of a few of Mme. Rubinstein’s 
specialities for the toilet are as follows : 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 
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Back View. 


wide tucks of the sleeve material, two above the elbow, 
two below it, all fitting very closely round the arm. A 








gown of grey-blue crépe with long tablier of pale grey i 
gauze, all a-shimmer with grey oxidised sequins, has i) 
tucked sleeves of this fashion, lightly veiled with the 
gauze. It might be thought that a beautiful arm would | 
be almost disfigured by these very decided lines, but on if 


the contrary they seem to bring out its pretty shape even 
more charmingly. 

The handsome princess evening gown sketched on 
page 180 is in deep coral-pink foulard, with tunic of the 
same colour heavily embroidered with coral cabochons. 
The bands are held together by strands of small coral 
beads, a fringe of these beads hanging from the square 
ornament in front of the bodice. The tunic crosses over 
in front from a point below this fringe. Three bands of 
violet velvet ribbon finish the waist in vivid contrast with 
the deep pink of the gown. 

The flower-toque has never left us all through the 
winter, and now appears in all the young spring blos- 
soms. The straw hat has already arrived. Its trimming 
Satin and Chinchilla varies from the simple draped band round the crown to 

Evening Coat. quantities of flowers with a dog’s-ear of velvet or thick 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


silk upstanding among them. These hats are very wide, very thinnest materials are worn in winter, and the most 
but they are not so all-concealing as the large felt ones transparent of guimpes. The straw toque is often 
to which we are more or less accustomed. In the same entirely straw, without any other trimming, plaited and 
smart assemblage one sees the straw hat and the fur re-plaited, with wings in the straw and large bows en- 
toque. There will soon be no sartorial seasons. The tirely made of it. The up-to-date hatter will produce a 
straw toque in any mixture of colours his customer de- 
sires; she has only to send him a piece of her tweed or 
homespun and the thing is done. Deep, reddish plum- 
colour with shades of aubergine are very fashionable 















and also very becoming. A deep grey-green is also in 
high favour, with dull green foliage for trimming, the 
foliage being worked out in the straw. 

Some original and successful gowns are worn in ‘‘ Un 
Ange,’’ Alfred Capus’s successful new play at the Paris 
Variétés. One of these is a casino toilette in pastel 
pink gauze embroidered with blue cornflowers. Another 
is green velvet with applications of Venetian point 
framed in chinchilla. With 
this the actress wears a 
velvet  and_ chinchilla 
toque with a tall grey- 
green aigrette, with stole 
and muff of the same fur. 
A charming gown seen in 
the same play is aluminium 
grey velvet spangled with 
grey and relieved with a 
touch of Saxe blue. The 
new shadow moiré, called 
after the ‘‘ Milky Way,”’ is 
the material of a saffron- 
coloured evening gown, 

' slightly draped, and finished at the décolleté with black 
tulle, below the folds of which appear more folds in 
sulphur-coloured tulle. The sleeves are carried out in 
the two colours. A sort of very short semi-bolero in a 
very rich diamond network over gold completes a very 
charming gown. Another of the same order is in white 
crépe, the long underskirt bordered with a wide band of 
white satin ribbon, the tunic bordered with brown fur 
and embroidered in a trellis of diamonds and pearls. 
The semi-sleeves are in the same soft trellis, and are 
connected with a kind of berthe of similar embroidery, 
which forms a deep point at the back of the bodice but 
only curves round the front of the arms; a graceful little 
addition to a very charming gown. 

Dancers wear long or short gowns, according to their 
fancy. Absolute freedom seems to be the mot d’ordre 
of the season so far as fashions are concerned. Every 
style is possible except those which are not sufficiently 
novel to be free from any suspicion of dating from last 


























year. 
A Few Final Notes. 


Monkey is the newest fur. Feet are now to be worn 
short instead of long. The newest scarves make entire 
dresses over a long skirt. Evening cloaks contain far 
more material than gowns. 


Gold Net Evening Dress. € - i, Fu pir, 
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Very shortly a new Mistress of the Robes will be appointed. 
For some time past the Duchess of Buccleuch has been anxious 
to be relieved of her duties, but, at the Queen’s desire, she has 
continued to hold the appointment. But for the fact that she 
would have so little time for attendance at Court the Duchess’s 
successor would have been her sister, Lady Lansdowne, who 





Photo} [Lafayette 
The Marchioness of Ripon, a possible new Mistress of the Robes 


has several times officiated for her. The position will probably 
go to either Lady Salisbury or Lady Ripon. ‘The post of 
Mistress of the Robes is no longer a political appointment, 
changing with the Government, as during the last reign. 
Queen Victoria was a queen regnant, whereas Queen Alexandra 
being a queen consort her nominee holds the post at her 


pleasure. 
a2 @ 4 


Lady Ripon is one of the most beautiful women in England, 
which is perhaps only natural as she comes of a very good- 
looking family, being a Herbert—a daughter of the venerable 
Lady Herbert of Lea, and sister of Lord Pembroke. She does 
not care much for general society, and has lived lately a short 
distance from London, near Kingston Hill, though a few weeks 
ago Lord Ripon bought an old-fashioned house within the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey, which is being got ready for 
their occupation. A great lover of music, Lady Ripon is 
seldom absent from her box at Covent Garden during the opera 
season. By her first marriage to the late Lord Lonsdale she 
had an only child, who is now Lady Julia Duff—a remarkably 
handsome young. matron with a striking likeness to her beauti- 
ful mother. She enjoys the personal friendship of the King 
and Queen, who were both present at her daughter’s wedding. 
Lady Ripon’s jewels are magnificent—notably, a single-row 
necklace of pearls said to be worth £25,000. 

2 2 

The Princess of Wales’s private secretary, Mr. Alec Hood, 
comes into a considerable fortune by the death of his kinsman, 
Major Gregory, a Warwickshire landowner, conditionally on 
his assuming the surname of Gregory. Mr. Hood, who is a 
brother of Lord Bridport, owns considerable estates in Sicily, 


where he has some profitable vineyards and an ancient resi- 


dence, the Castello di Maniace, a strong Norman-looking build- 


ing, dating from the twelfth century. By virtue of the owner- 


ship of this Sicilian property Mr. Hood is the Duke of Bronte, 


a title which came into the Bridport family through the mar- 
181 


riage of the second Lord Bridport with the only surviving child 
and heiress of the first Earl Nelson and niece of Lord Nelson. 
At the Castello di Maniace, which is a few miles west of Etna, 
not far from the scenes of the recent terrible earthquakes, Mr. 
Hood has a rare collection of books, and mementoes of Nelson. 


2 2 4 


Mrs. George Keppel is having extensive alterations made at 
the house she purchased some three months ago in Grosvenor 
Street. A handsome new staircase is being erected, and the 
place thoroughly overhauled at very great cost. The house, 
which is a dozen or so doors from Bond Street, on the right- 
hand side, is a fine old Adam structure with a long frontage, 
there being five windows on the first floor, where is a handsome 
ballroom adjoining the drawing-room, It is large, and will 
have plenty of space for entertaining, which will be required as 
soon as Mr. and Mrs. George Keppel enter into occupation, as 
their elder daughter, Miss Violet Keppel, is to make her début 
this year. Mrs..George Keppel is one of the handsome Edmon- 
stones of Duntreath Castle, Stirling. 


2 @ @ 


It is not generally known that the direct representation of 
the noble Perey family is now vested in the Duke of Atholl. 
When the fourth Duke’ of Northumberland—husband of the 
venerable Duchess Eleanor, who is still living—died in 1865 
the estates, together with the dukedom and the Percy earldom, 
were inherited by his cousin, Lord Beverley, but the Duke of 
Atholl came into the historic barony of Percy, of which one of 
the best-known holders was the first Earl of Northumberland, 
father of the renowned Hotspur, who, with his brother, Sir 
Ralph Percy, was taken prisoner at Chevy Chase. The male 
line of the Percys came to an end in the seventeenth century, 
the present family being directly descended from a worthy but 
undistinguished Yorkshire baronet, named Sir Hugh Smithson. 


2 2 @ 


On the last day of the Old Year Sir Charles Strickland, a 
wealthy Yorkshire baronet, passed away in his ninety-first year ; 
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Mr. Alexander Nelson Hood, Private Secretary to the 
Princess of Wales 


but on reading of his death very few, if any, guessed that his 
doings whilst a youth at school had been a source of interest 
and amusement to generations of schoolboys. For Sir Charles 
was the original of “* Martin the Madman ” in ** Tom Brown’s 
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Schooldays,”’ 
Judge Hughes in that notable book which deals with life in the 
early ‘thirties. These were the days when boys went to school 
at Rugby by stage-coach, when one of their pranks was to lash 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


and the last survivor of the boys mentioned by 


the legs of bearers of sedan chairs; and it seems strange that 
until the end of 1909 there was among us a survivor with erect 
figure and steady gait of these bygone years. On his ninetieth 
birthday, in February last, the late baronet was present on 
horseback at a meet of Lord Middleton’s Hounds at Malton. 
A high-minded youth who never did a mean action, Sir Charles 
Strickland maintained through his long life the character given 
him by his old schoolfellow. It was ‘* Martin the Madman” 
who exchanged his candles for birds’ eggs, kept his study full 
of rats and hedgehogs, and brought up a family of four young 
jackdaws in a cage outside his study window. 


2 Aa) Q 


Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson, who is appearing this 
month as a classical dancer at the Palace Theatre, has, with her 
husband, been staving at Lochbuie Castle in the Isle of Mull. 


housing there a goodly portion of his retinue of 30,000 persons. 
The present mansion is a handsome castellated structure, built 
last century, with ivy hanging in rich festoons over some por- 
tions of the turretted walls, and showing off the fine stonework 
in grand relief. The deer park is the oldest in England, and, 
the deer when wanted are ‘‘ rounded up ”’ in a manner peculiar 
to Eridge. In the park, which has justly been described as an 
assemblage of all Nature’s beauties, are thirty miles of grass 
rides cut through the woods. Eridge has belonged for over 
four centuries to the Nevills, who hold the estate by a peculiar 
tenure—namely, a perpetual entail, the ultimate reversion 
being the Crown. The Nevills are one of the few really old 
families in the kingdom, and descended from them are seven 
Kings of England, three Queens, four Princes of Wales, four 
Kings and two Queens of Scotland, one Queen of Spain, one 
Queen of Bohemia, and a Prince Elector Palatine of the Rhine! 
There is a splendid collection of remarkably beautiful paintings 
at Eridge and an immense number of valuable relics of the 
past. Among the latter are Bonaparte’s coat, taken after the 
battle of Vittoria by the Hon. John Nevill, of the Royal Welch 
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Eridge Castle, Seat of the Marquis of Abergavenny 


Lochbuie is the handsome residence of MacLaine of Lochbuie, 
chief of a clan who have been settled in Mull for seven cen- 
turies. During the past shooting season Lochbuie was occu- 
pied by Count Metternich, the German Ambassador, who has 
rented the place for part of the autumn for seven or eight years. 
Like many other old Scottish houses, Lochbuie possesses a 
ghost in the shape of a headless horseman, who, when a 
marriage, birth or death of a MacLaine takes place may be 
heard riding round the castle. He goes round three times on 
a grey charger, carrying his head under his arm and making 
a noise like the clanging of chains. Tradition avers that the 
weird horseman is the ghost of Hugh MacLaine, a former 
chief, who was decapitated in a fight with a neighbouring 
clan; and Sir Walter Scott, in one of his works, makes use 
of the legend. 
6 @ 


Lord Abergavenny spent the holidays at Nevill Court, his 
place near Abergavenny, where he entertained a family party, 
including Lord and Lady Cottenham and their children, but 
Lord and Lady Henry Nevill were at Eridge Castle, the magni- 
ficent family seat near Tunbridge Wells.. Lord Henry, whose 
two daughters are Lady Camden and Lady Hastings, is Lord 
Abergavenny’s second son, but the ultimate heir to the title 
and estates, as his elder brother, Lord Lewes, is an invalid 
and unmarried. At Eridge lived the great Earl of Warwick, 
‘The King-maker,”’ from whom Lord Abergavenny descends, 
and in the former castle the great noble had his dwelling, 


Fusiliers, and a model of Nelson's ship, the Foudroyant. There 
are many curious old firebacks and ‘ brand irons "’ in Eridge 
Castle, reminiscent of the days when iron smelting was a 
great industry on the borders of Kent and Sussex. 





*““MANNA Meap,”’ Brackneatu.—Though not generally 
known, there is no place in the Metropolitan district that 
possesses greater or more varied attractions than Blackheath. 
Its beautiful Greenwich Park, and splendid heath of 267 
acres, its Royal Naval College, with extensive grounds, 
museum, and painted hall render it a delightful place for 
recreation and residence. Within a few minutes of town, it 
is an ideal place for visitors—more especially to those who are 
seeking rest from overwork or study, or are suffering from 
Neurosis and similar disorders. For many years established, 
‘Manna Mead,” a private residence in the ‘‘ Grove ’’ for the 
reception of those who are looking for a perfect home-like 
establishment, quiet yet with bright sareeianiiiniae standing 
in the healthiest and on the highest ground in_ the 
neighbourhood, managed by ladies and a_highly-trained 
staff, with an outfit of all modern appliances to meet every 
requirement, is most strongly recommended for a short visit 
or for a ‘‘ rest cure.’”’ Situated so near town, visitors are 
within easy reach of their own medical attendants. Those 
coming from abroad to recuperate their health are advised to 
call at “‘ Manna Mead.”’ 
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HE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING Co., Ltd., 
have purchased the whole stock of back numbers of 


“THE THEATRE” 


which are now obtainable at 6d. per copy (by post 84d.) 


The following is the List of Plays dealt with: 
No. 1.—PENELOPE - - - - Miss Marie Tempest 
No. 2.—SAMSON .- Mr. Arthur Bourchier & Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
No. 3.—_THE DASHING LITTLE DUKE .- Miss Ellaline Terriss 
No. 4.—THE PRISONER OF THE BASTILLE, Mr, Matheson Lang 


No. 5.—MR. PREEDY & THE COUNTESS! Mt:Weedon Grossmith 


(and Miss Compton 
No. 6..-THE PROUD PRINCE : - Mr. Matheson Lang 


These six plays complete a volume for which binding cases (without 


title page or index) have been prepared and are now obtainable 
as under :— 





Dark Blue Cloth (gold embossed) - 1/6 
Light Blue and White Coarse Cloth (hand- 
somely embossed in blue and gold) - - 2/- 


Postage 4d. extra per binding case. 
Subscribers’ own copies can be bound at an extra cost of |/- per 
volume, carriage extra. 


Bound Volumes of “ THE THEATRE” are also obtainable at 6/- 
and 6/6 respectively, post free. 


Back Numbers of “ THE PLAYGOER 
AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 


are obtainable from the publishers as follows : 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. 
.| Patrick Campbell, Miss Evelyn 
D’Alroy, and Mr. Henry Ainley 
No. 2.SIR WALTER RALEGH -_ - i pues tnas 
(Mr. Lawrence Grossmith 
(and Mr. Holman Clark 





No. 1.—FALSE GODS .- 


No. 3.—THE BRASS BOTTLE - 
No. 4—THE BLUE BIRD 
Price 6d. per copy, by post 9d. (packed in cardboard). 





POSTCARDS of scenes from nearly every play produced in London 
in recent years and of all Actors and Actresses are also kept in 
stock. Price 1/- per set of 6, by post, 1/1. 


(Orders for smaller.quantities than 6 cards cannot be executed.) 





In response to numerous requests a limited number of 


ARTISTIC PRINTS 


reproduced from the cover blocks of “The Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated,” mounted on art boards, #2 in. by 144 in., for purposes of 
framing, are now being prepared and will be obtainable shortly. 
Price 2/6 each, by post, carefully packed, 2/10. 


These plates are an attractive addition to the study or library, or 
a bachelor’s “ den.” 


The following are now in course of preparation: 

No. 1.—SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE as The High Priest 
in “ False Gods.” (From a drawing by Cyrus Cuneo.) 

No. 2.—_MR. LEWIS WALLER as Sir Walter Ralegh. (From 
a drawing by Charles A.. Buchel.) 

No. 3.—_MR. LAWRENCE GROSSMITH and MR. HOLMAN 
CLARK in “The Brass Bottle.” (Reproduced in tints from 
a photo by The Dover Street Studios.) 

AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER CAN BE SUPPLIED 

ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT IN AT ONCE 





Most of the Artists’ Original Sketches and Photographs reproduced 
in the various numbers of “ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” 
are for sale at moderate prices. In every case the drawings and 
photographs are considerably larger than the reproductions. Prices 
will be furnished on application. 


Address : 

THE GENERAL MANAGER 
Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd. 
12 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 
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This 
guarantee label 
(as shown) is attach- 
ed to every pair 
of the genu ne 

VELVET GRIPS 





STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


sl WITH CLIP TOPS. 
45. Cott. Blas., 1 Grip, I|+ pair.\ Postage 
o ° 68. i oe ae 
oo fa CO op 2 os BS we 
oo 40. Silk 45 2 oo BE wo 
If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to— 
MANUFACTORY, HACKNEY RD. WORKS, LONDON, N.E, 














Recommended by the leading 
» Dental & Medical Authorities. 


Deatifrice, 
Price 1,6 and 3/6 


Tooth Powder, 
Price i/+ 

Tooth Paste, 
Price 1.+ 

Tooth Brushes, 


Price 4 « to 8/+ 
Formaldehyde 
Toilet 








QUEEN’S FACE 
POWDER LEAVES 


25 sent to any Lady, Post Free, three Stamps 


Parfumerte par Excellance 
SENT POST FREE FOR FOUR STAMPS 


TOM SMITH’S CRACKERS, 
3 BOXES 2/6, CARRIAGE PAID 


BIG BOX of TEN TOYS for a SHILLING 


7T BL KINGS PREMISES, Savoy Corner, STRAND, 
LONDON. 











CUT THIS OUT 


and attach it to your letter 





The Playgoer & Society Hlustrated 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Special Competition Coupon 


No. 4. 
Not available after 9.30 p.m. on 3rd Feb., 1910 
EE, 





This Coupon is issued subject to the conditions 
governing the competition as set forth in = 
advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 
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Concerning Motoring: Land, Sea and Air 


By ‘‘PROPULSION” 
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A NOTHER triumphant year in the history of the motor is _ plishes the longest flight of the year, and will be presented to 
past, and its outstanding feature is undoubtedly the Mr. Farman for his remarkable flight on November 3rd last, 
remarkable progress that has been made in the science of | when he flew for 4 hours 6 minutes 25 seconds, and covered 
aviation, The success that has been achieved by Farman, 144} miles. The previous holder was Wilbur Wright, and the 
Bléeriot, the Wrights, Latham, and others is far above the cup carries with it a prize of £800. Farman’s victory is a 
anticipations of the most ardent enthusiast, popular one, as he has worked unceasingly 
and not the least share of the honours is due for the cause of aviation, and all honour is 
due to him. 

Latham recently took a cinematograph 
operator and his machine for a cross-country 
flight at Mourmelon, and several very in- 
teresting pictures were secured. These will 
be shown in London shortly, and we shall 
be able to experience the delights of flying 
without the attendant risks. 

Another name is to be added to those who 
have given their lives to the science of 
aviation. M. Leon Delagrange, while ex- 
perimenting with a Blériot monoplane at La 
Croix, was killed, owing to the breaking of 
a wing. M. Delagrange was not merely 
a pilot, but a scientist who was heart and 
soul in his work, and his death, which is 


to the wonderfully improved petrol motor. 

Manufacturers all over the world have 
realised the pgpssibilities of the aeroplane, 
with the result that the weight of the motor 
has been reduced by nearly fifty per cent., 
and the standard of reliability greatly in- 
creased, One firm claims to have produced 
an engine that will run for twenty-four hours 
without any attention whatever, and that the 
duration of flight, as far as the engine is 
concerned, will be merely a question of petrol- 
carryings capacity, 

These improvements will certainly reflect 
themselves in the ordinary automobile engine, 
and the coming vear will show very marked 
reduction in the weight, improvement in 
design, and reduction in price. mourned by both England and France, will 

The weight of a car seriously affects the be a great’ loss to the movement. It was on 
cost of maintenance, and the new conditions should enable even — this same machine at Doncaster that he made a monoplane 
the man of moderate means to own his own car. record, flying for 2 hours 32 minutes. He was a.sculptor by 

profession, and frequently exhibited at the Paris Salon. 





Henri Farman 
Photo by permission of the Aeroplane Supply Co. 







The “Popular” Car The Baroness de la Roche, who was the first lady to pilot an 
It is significant to note the present popularity of moderate- aeroplane, has had an accident that will prevent her flying 
powered cars. Mo- 
wr ret sry yione yy torists, who in former’ 
S.\ bh ee years would not enter- 
: bd “Sent ey s a tain anything under 






3+ Cai a 


‘ h.-p., are purchas- 
bi Lanett (fo ” " 


ing cars of 20 h.-p., 
and declare they find 
little or no difference. 
It is not often that a 
large-powered car is 
allowed to show what 
it can do, and the 
production of a_ six- 
cylinder car of medium 
power has provided a 
car that does all the 
work demanded — by 
the ordinary motorist 
with ease. 





It is anticipated 
that within the next 
twelve months _ the The Bishop of London in his Renault Car 
Roval Automobile Club 
will be in occupation of its new again for some considerable time. She was testing a new 
premises, now being completed = machine she had purchased when the. tail caught in the 
on the site of the old War branches of a tree. The machine was thrown to the ground, 
Office in Pall Mall. It will be and the Baroness sustained several injuries. 
one of the largest and most 
beautifully fitted clubs’ in 
London. In addition to a large 
yvarage, restaurant, and lecture 
hall, the club will be provided 
with a swimming) bath. 





On Friday last, Latham, on his Antoinette monoplane, estab- 
lished another record by rising to the remarkable height of 
3,440 feet, which is about 3} times the height of the Eiffel 


Tower. The aviator was in the air for about half an hour, 
and rose in a continuous circle. 


Another lady aviator is at present undergoing a course of 
Aviation tuition in France on a Santos Dumont monoplane with a view 

The Michelin Cup, which has to giving exhibition flights in this country. Mdlle. Aboukaia 
been won by Henri Farman, is has already gained fame on the music-hall stage by her daring 


Baroness de la Roche, the first perhaps the most coveted trophy feats of * looping the loop,” and leaping on a motor car, 
lady aviator of the aviation vear. It is a 
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( Aero” copyright) offered to the pilot who,accom- PROPULSION, 
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